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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE long official silence upon the Franco-British 
Te cand compromise was broken last week by a 

statement from Lord Cushendun at Geneva. This 
statement is reassuring so far as it goes, and it goes 
far enough to dispose of some of the wilder rumours that 
have been current. But it is meagre in its positive 
information, and on various critical points its lan- 
guage is not sufficiently definite to dispel the misgivings 
that have been aroused. As regards the compromise 
itself, Lord Cushendun declared that ‘** there is no ques- 
tion of figures or numbers of ships ’’—a question which 
does not arise at this stage of the disarmament nego- 
tiations. This disposes of the never credible legend 
that we had agreed to France having ‘ parity ”’ in 
cruisers and submarines. But he threw no positive 
light on the terms of the formula beyond saying that 
** there are only four or five short but very technical 
clauses.”’ We are still in the dark therefore as to 
whether it is of a character which America could not 
be expected to accept (as would be the case if only 
cruisers carrying guns above 6-in. were to be limited), 
or whether it has regard to the attitude taken up by 
America at the Three-Power Conference. 


* * * 


What, at any rate, if America declines to accept 
the formula? Does it then fall to the ground, or is 
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there some understanding that we shall try to make 
it the basis of limitation within Europe, leaving 
America outside? On this point, Lord Cushendun 
came very near being categorical in a satisfactory 
sense; but a qualifying clause left just one element of 
ambiguity. If, he declared, any Power finds the 
agreement unacceptable, ‘‘ it only means that so far as 
the Preparatory Commission is concerned we shall have 
to approach the matter again, and see if we can reach 
accord on some other lines.”? Is there any limiting 
significance in the ‘* so far as the Preparatory Commis- 
sion is concerned **? The point is a vital one. On 
the one hand, it is not easy to reconcile the elaborate 
negotiations which have preceded this agreement, and 
the exuberant manner in which it was hailed by the 
French Press with a complete readiness to throw it on 
the scrap-heap if America, as seems very likely, turns 
it down. On the other hand, there could be no grosser 
mistake of policy than to embark on a scheme of naval 
limitation to which America was not a party. Naval 
limitation without America would be *‘ Hamlet ”’ with- 
out the Prince. 
* ~ * 

What has Lord Cushendun to say to the allegations 
that the naval compromise forms part of a more general 
understanding with France tantamount to a revival 
of the pre-war Entente? He denies categorically that 
there are any ‘“‘ secret clauses ”’ in the agreement, or 
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Page 720 
that we are ** going to arrange for pooling our Navy 
with the French’s,’’ and he proceeds :- 

‘There is absolutely nothing in any such sugges- 
tion, nor is there anything at all in the shape of an 
agreed policy between ourselves and the French. It is 
not a question of policy. That has never been discussed.”’ 

But he does not refer to the most definite and best- 
authenticated of all the rumours that have been in 
circulation, namely, that we have agreed to waive our 
opposition to the French contentions in regard to land 
disarmament. His silence on this matter when he is 
denying so much else goes far to confirm the report. 
And if this report is true, it throws some ambiguity on 
the meaning of his denial of ‘* anything at all in the 
shape of an agreed policy between ourselves and the 
French.’’ Clearly the understanding about land dis- 
armament is not embodied in the text of the naval 
compromise. And we are not as certain as we should 
like to be that there are no other similar understand- 
ings outside the scope of that document. 


* * z 


Doubts as to whether we have been told the whole 
story are confirmed by the fact that the long official 
reticence was only broken after Lord Cushendun had 
passed through Paris on his way to Geneva, and by the 
suggestion which this fact conveys that the two Govern- 
ments felt that it would be dangerous to issue state- 
ments without previous personal consultation. Simul- 
taneously with Lord Cushendun’s statement, M. 
Leygues made a statement along very similar lines in 
the Martin. 
terest from another angle than that of the naval agree- 
ment. He set himself to deny the allegation that the 
agreement is in some way inconsistent with the Wash- 
ington Treaty of 1921; and, in the course of doing so, 
he observed: ‘“‘ It (the Washington Treaty) will be 
observed to the letter, to the very last minute of the 
* This emphasis 


It contained one passage which is of in- 


very last day that we have agreed to.’ 
is somewhat disconcerting. 


on ** the very last minute 
The Washington Treaty comes up, of course, for 
renewal in 1931. The common expectation in Great 
Britain is that it will be renewed as a matter of course, 
the only question being whether its terms can be 
stiffened in the direction of further reduction. It is 
well to remember that that expectation is not shared 
in France, where the ** humiliation *’ of the 5:5: 38 
ratio is still resented. 


* * . 


The Times this week has performed a valuable ser- 


vice by publishing two articles by Professor de 
Madariaga on the League Secretariat and supporting his 
views in a leading article. The object of Professor 
de Madariaga’s articles is to call attention to a tendency 
which has for some time past been causing concern in 
League circles, for the Secretariat to lose its original 
character as a genuinely international civil service, 


working together, as a team, and owning, in Lord Bal- 
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four’s phrase, an ‘* international allegiance.’* As Pro- 
fessor de Madariaga well puts it :— 


‘The Secretariat—by the very fact of its perma- 
nence, its competence, and its as vet unimpaired impar- 
tiality—is one of the most valuable assets of the World 
Community. Nothing could be more disastrous than 
that it should be transformed into a miniature replica 
of the so-called Concert of Europe. Its réle, as the 
machinery through which the international spirit makes 
itself felt on the several national spirits, would then be 
at an end. And the League—Council, Assembly, and 
ali—would become a farce.”’ 

e * + 

The danger as Professor de Madariaga recognizes 
was inherent from the beginning in the arrangement 
by which the nominations to vacancies in the Secre- 
tariat are in the hands of the various Governments. It 
is indeed a remarkable testimony to the ability of Si- 
Eric Drummond that he should have succeeded in the 
face of this and other handicaps in establishing the 
tradition of an international team. To him and to 
M. Monnet, the Deputy Secretary-General, Professor 
de Madariaga pays a high tribute. ‘* These two men,”’ 
he says, ** made the Secretariat.’? The present diffi- 
culty arises from the disposition of certain Governments 
to make appointments to the Secretariat from the diplo- 
matic service, without regard to the technical require- 
ments of the post to be filled, and to require their 
nominees to act as their servants rather than as the 
servants of the League. Professor de Madariaga urges 
the appointment of an official inquiry to combat this 
tendency. He concludes with a fling at the narrowly 
economizing spirit of the Finance Committee of the 
League, which threatens to undermine the quality of 
the Secretariat by making it impossible to pay adequate 
salaries. 

* * 7 

President Coolidge has declared, according to a 
widely published report which has not been denied, that 
in submitting the Peace Pact to the Senate, he will 
ask that it may be considered, not only ‘* as a formula 
of international morality but also as a practical piece 
of diplomatic machinery.’’ Apparently, he justifies this 
claim by the assertion that if the Pact is ratified ‘* every 
Foreign Office in Europe will turn to Washington in 
any future emergency and ask what the United States 
intends to do in the event of a threat to peace.’’ And 
he holds that it is desirable for the United States to 
be in this position *‘ instead of remaining out of all 
the discussions in the emergency and later deciding 
what to do about a war when it has started.” If this 
proves to be the President’s line it will greatly heighten 
the significance of America’s ratification of the Pact. 

* * * 

It is now clear that Sir Austen Chamberlain’s ill- 
ness is a more serious matter than was at first realized. 
We have to face the prospect of a long regency by Lord 
Cushendun, and we must reckon with the possibility 
that Sir Austen may not be able to resume his duties. 
The possibility serves to bring out the poverty of the 
personnel of the present Ministry; for it is not easy to 
name an adequate successor from within its ranks. 
Meanwhile, Lord Birkenhead “* neither confirms nor 
denies ”’ a report that he is about to leave politics for 
the City; so that another office of at present critical 
importance may shortly be vacant. 
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Acting on the recommendation of the General 
Council, the Trades Union Congress on Monday expelled 
the National Union of Seamen from its ranks on the 
ground of disloyal action towards the trade union move- 
ment. Under the autocratic leadership of Mr. Have- 
lock Wilson, the Seamen’s Union has, of course, long 
been a thorn in the side of the trade union movement; 
the expulsion causes no surprise; nor is it likely to 
disturb the pugnacious Mr. Wilson. It remains to be 
seen whether the Trade Union Congress will attempt to 
create a rival seamen’s organization. But the chief 
feature of the Congress so far has been the determina- 
tion shown to scotch the Communist nuisance. A 
resolution was passed instructing the General Council 
to inquire into the proceedings and methods of dis- 
ruptive elements, whether in the unions or within the 
General Council itself, an arrow obviously at Mr. Cook, 
and to submit a report with recommendations to the 
affiliated organizations. Mr. Herbert Smith was one 
of the supporters of this resolution. 

* * * 


A settlement has been reached concerning the 
disputed conditions of work at the Featherstone Col- 
liery by the reference of the dispute to the West York- 
shire Joint Board for the mining industry. Agreement 
was attained at the end of last week on the basis that 
the company’s liability to pay for dirt brought up with 
coal is to be limited to 7 per cent. of the total, while 
dirt in excess of this quantity is to be deducted from 
the weight of coal credited to the workmen. Otherwise, 
work is to be resumed on the former terms. The miners’ 
representatives have, however, agreed to undertake a 
thorough inquiry with a view to arriving at a perma- 
nent settlement of the issues involved within the next 
three months. The terms arranged are undoubtedly 
more appropriate to the conditions of work of which 
the owners complained than were their own initial pro- 
posals, and are more likely to remedy the situation. 
This welcome settlement of a vexed question removes 
the danger of industrial warfare throughout the York- 
shire mining industry which was threatened as a result 
of the widespread sympathy accorded to the Feather- 
stone pitmen in their action against the management. 

* * * 


The Marquis de Estella has just presided over the 
first public demonstration of the patriotic union of 
Spaniards. This body is designed to serve as the 
rallying point of all those serious-minded and honour- 
able citizens who are to take control of Spanish affairs 
when the dictatorship ends. Ever since he came to 
power, the Marquis has been endeavouring to set up a 
regime in which there shall be no politicians. The 
members of the patriotic union, who will treat public 
affairs as pure matters of business, will form the un- 
political class to whom the hardworking and public- 
spirited Marquis may entrust the government of Spain 
when his work is over. It is early to say that the 
patriotic union will disappoint the Marquis: but what 
will he say when the rival candidates for offices in the 
local unions divide the electorate, by expressing views 
which obtain support from some sections but not from 
others? Will he count this as discussion, which he 
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detests but just tolerates; or as politics, which he 
regards as a national poison? 
* * * 

A speech from a Mexican President announcing that 
the time has at last arrived for a free election, without 
interference from the Army, reads rather like a counsel 
of perfection. It has yet to be seen whether the elec- 
tion of General Calles’ successor will be carried out on 
the regular constitutional lines that the retiring Presi- 
dent so strongly advocates. The prospective candi- 
dates for the Presidency have been drawn from the 
educated bourgeoisie, whom General Calles would like 
to see taking the lead in politics. Of the persons men- 
tioned up to date, one has been a civil engineer and 
another a diplomat. As was to be expected, the Army 
has its candidate. The coming Presidential election 
will be a test of the old and new forces in Mexican 
politics. 

*  * # 

It will be interesting to see how the Fascist policy 
on emigration is received by the very numerous sections 
of the population affected by it. The figures trium- 
phantly published by the Italian Government prove 
that the decrees against permanent emigration are 
being rigorously enforced, which means that thousands 
of small artisan families, who have gained so much by 
the emigration of a younger son, will henceforward be 
deprived of what they have always regarded as a means 
of social improvement. The grievance will be progres- 
sive, and will be seated amongst those sections of 
Italian society which are most critical of the present 
regime. The opposition of the cultured Italians to a 
political tyranny has not been strong enough to over- 
throw or weaken the existing system of government. 
But there can be little doubt that the peasants and 
artisans—to whom political theory is of little impor- 
tance, and who have no grievance against the local 
militia—are more and more inclined to criticize the 
Fascist system upon the grounds of expense: ‘* Why 
are the Gendarmeria and the Carabinieri insufficient ? 
If the militia were disbanded we should pay less taxa- 
tion.’’ The emigration laws seem well calculated to 
add grievance to grievance. 

* * * 


The signing of the peace pact gave Signor Musso- 
lini an opportunity of making one of the wildest and 
most insulting speeches upon foreign affairs that has 
ever been pronounced. Opportunities for showing that 
Fascist Italy is contemptuous of European comity have 
however never been lacking ; opportunities for making a 
striking display of Fascist tyranny have not been fre- 
quent of late, and the arrest of Commendatore Rossi 
must come as a godsend. The man himself does not 
deserve any particular sympathy. He was a ferocious 
Fascist who seceded for personal reasons and fled to 
France. His offences fall to be judged under one of 
the most characteristic of Fascist statutes. He has 
endeavoured to bring the Fascist Government into con- 
tempt abroad. The orthodox Press is already sug- 
gesting that the statutory punishment shall be 
arbitrarily increased, and that the prisoner shall be 
shot. Clarion calls to the faithful have not been par- 
ticularly impressive for the last year; Commendatore 
Rossi’s trial will serve a useful purpose. 
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THE NEED FOR ECONOMIC 
PREPAREDNESS 


‘“ The Secretary to the Ministry of Labour announces 
that on August 27th the total number of persons on the 
registers of employment exchanges in Great Britain was 
1,320,000. This was 11,840 more than a week before, and 
270,739 more than a year before.” 


HUS the weekly statement of the Ministry of 
Labour. Its most formidable feature is the last 
half-sentence. At this season of holidays there is 
no necessary significance in small movements of the 
unemployment total from week to week. But the fact 
that the figures have for several weeks past exceeded by 
over a quarter of a million the corresponding figures of 
a year ago is undeniably and appallingly significant. 
Assuredly this is not what our bank chairmen and other 
professional optimists led us to expect after the ter- 
mination of the coal dispute, when the Blanesburgh 
Committee actually proposed that the contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund should be sub- 
stantially reduced on the assumption that unemploy- 
ment would not in future average more than 700,000. 
It is not what Mr. Baldwin at Welbeck Abbey led us to 
expect only a few months ago in his complacent review 
of the economic situation. It is time once more to 
take stock of the position. 

The coal industry has been the chief contributor to 
the recent growth in the unemployment figures. No 
tendency has been more gradual or more remorselessly 
persistent than the steady sagging of the weekly figure 
of the numbers employed in the coal-mines from its 
post-strike maximum of 1,030,000 in May of last year 
to less than 900,000 now. But, owing to the complica- 
tions of short-time working, the unemployment figures 
have only lately begun to show the full effects of this 
tendency. We may hope that the tendency has now 
nearly spent itself. It represents not so much a con- 
tinuing loss of trade, as the gradual working-out of the 
effects of the eight-hour day. Though the financial 
plight of the coal industry is worse than ever, the 
volume of exports shows signs of some recovery; and 
we are now approaching the season of brisk demand for 
household coal. It seems reasonable, therefore, to 
hope the industry has nearly touched bottom, as re- 
gards both output and employment. On the other 
hand, it is, of course, idle to hope for any substantial 
re-absorption of men. No one any longer disputes that 
the problem of the surplus miners (over 320,000 are 
now registered as unemployed) can only be solved by 
** transference.” 

But the recent increase in unemployment has not 
been confined to the coal-mines. All the basic indus- 
tries have been contributing to it; in the case of none 
of them is there any better reason than there is in the 
case of coal for expecting a real recovery; in the case 
of some of them, it is less easy to feel hopeful that 
bottom point has now been reached. The cotton trade, 
for example, continues to lose ground. Who will ven- 
ture with any confidence to assign definite limits to its 
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decline? Who, again, can examine the trend of things 
in the iron and steel trades without grave misgivings as 
to what may lie ahead ? 

Meanwhile the progress of the expanding occupa- 
tions proceeds at a disappointingly slow pace. Unem- 
ployment is still not a serious phenomenon in the South 
of England; but it is appreciably higher than it was 
a year ago and it is clear that nowhere does there exist 
sufficient buoyancy of trade to supply the indispensable 
condition of large-scale ‘* transfer.”’ Nor, as we are 
now drifting, does there seem much likelihood of a 
change in this respect. The fundamental monetary 
conditions of an outburst of internal trade activity are 
lacking. Money-rates are high, and, our balance of 
trade being what it is, they seem likely to remain high. 

When Mr. Winston Churchill restored the Gold 
Standard two and a half years ago, he repeatedly in- 
sisted that the wisdom of that step could only be judged 
by the results over a period of years :— 


‘‘ It is a decision and a policy,’’ he declared on one 
occasion, ‘‘ which cannot be judged by the incidents of 
a few months, which cannot be finally judged even by 
the fluctuations of a few years. It may be that in two 
or three years material for forming a just provisional 
judgment will exist, and that the House will be able to 
say to the Government, ‘ You did right,’ or ‘ You did 
wrong.’ We have acted, however, with the utmost care 
and forethought, we have acted after full deliberation, 
we have acted with confidence, and we have certainly 
acted with decision.”’ (House of Commons, May 4th, 
1928.) 


With the material that is now available for a 
** just provisional judgment,” is Mr. Churchill as satis- 
fied as he was that adequate ‘* care and forethought ”’ 
were displayed? It is perfectly true that the worst-hit 
exporting industries, coal and cotton in particular, 
have had other serious difficulties to contend with be- 
sides an over-valued pound. But those difficulties were 
clearly discernible when the decision to return to gold 
was taken, and should have been allowed for. Our 
leading exporting industries were in no position to sus- 
tain an additional, avoidable, and heavy handicap. 
For it will not do to make light of the effects of the 
Gold Standard, or to suppose that they must have worn 
off long ago. Suppose that in 1925, Mr. Churchill had 
imposed a tax of 10 per cent. upon all exports, and had 
granted a bounty of 10 per cent. upon all imports, and 
that those fiscal measures had never been repealed. 
Would anyone suggest that the effects of such a policy 
must have worn off by now, or dispute that an industrial 
situation such as we now have would demonstrate its 
unwisdom? Yet, as far as foreign trade is concerned, 
the effects of raising the exchange value of the pound 
from $4.40 to $4.86 (which was what was done) are, 
in all essential respects, the same as those of taxing 
exports and subsidizing imports to the tune of 10 per 
cent. The chief difference is that the taxes and the 
bounties could have been repealed, while it is out of 
the question now to revise the exchange-value of the 
pound. 

Thus, between the Gold Standard and the eight- 
hour day in the coal-fields, the unemployment situa- 
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tion which now confronts us is, in our view, largely 
the outcome of the economic acts of the present 
Government. And yet, perhaps, it is not really fair to 
lay the blame upon our Ministers, who, on the former 
and more important matter, did no more than carry 
out, with some creditable misgivings, the insistent de- 
mand of the forces of financial orthodoxy. It would be 
more useful to lay to heart the lesson that reputable 
orthodoxies are not always such trustworthy guides as 
they appear to be. Indeed they are most untrustworthy 
guides whenever we are faced with new conditions and 
abnormal difficulties. Our first duty in the situation in 
which we find ourselves is to approach it with genuine 
open minds. 

We have reached to-day the following position. 
The hope of a recovery of the depressed basic industries 
sufficient to re-absorb their surplus labour has been 
abandoned. The necessity of “* transfer *? on a large 
seale to other occupations is officially recognized. It 
is further recognized that the process of transfer cannot 
be left to take place entirely of itself; and we have 
accordingly Mr. Baldwin’s appeal to employers, the 
extension of training centres, and the provision of 
financial help through the employment exchanges to 
men moving in search of work. So far so good. But it 
is not yet recognized that a fundamental condition of 
large-scale transfer is a quickening of general trade 
activity ; that this also cannot be relied upon to come 
about of itself; and that it is imperative for the State 
to supply the required stimulus by undertaking a 
vigorous programme of capital development. This last 
trench is still disputed, as the Report of the Industrial 
Transference Board made clear, by various maxims of 
respectable orthodoxy, e.g., the maxims that the first 
thing needful is to improve the public credit and that 
there is something inherently “ artificial’’ in any 
economic activity promoted by the State. 

We have frequently urged the need for a policy of 
national development. We raise now a somewhat dif- 
ferent point. Clearly, it is at least possible that events 
will drive us to give a trial to this policy. Is it not 
time that a systematic attempt were made to explore 
the ground, to survey the various capital schemes which 
the State might undertake or promote, to place them 
in some rough order of relative expediency, and to 
work out the administrative and financial arrange- 
ments which would be most appropriate in different 
cases? The work of national development calls pre- 
eminently for planning and preparation; if it is hastily 
improvised, it will not be wisely done. Nor is this 
the only problem on which provision and preparation 
are required. In military and naval matters we think 
it a matter of course to provide elaborately against 
remote contingencies. In economic affairs, so far from 
looking ahead, we display an extreme reluctance to 
recognize new facts which are clamouring for our 
attention ; and the result is that every emergency takes 
us unawares. We urgently need in our machinery of 
government some such organ as an Economic General 


Staff. 
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THE FIRST FRUITS OF THE 
ENTENTE 


Paris, SEPTEMBER 83RD, 1928. 


PINION in Germany was far from being unanimous 

on the question of Dr. Stresemann’s visit to Paris to 

sign the Kellogg Pact, and those opposed to it by 
no means all based their opposition on the sentimental 
objection to the visit of a German Minister to France 
so long as German territory was occupied. Little im- 
portance is attached to the Pact in Germany, where it is 
considered that the British and French reservations have 
deprived it of its value. It must be admitted that M. 
Briand’s speech at the signature gave some support to 
this view, for he said that the only war renounced by the 
Pact was “ egoist and voluntary war,”’ that is to say, the 
sort of war waged by medieval robber barons or Italian 
condottieri, but riot by any modern State. If this were so, 
the Pact would not mark any great progress, but rather 
the contrary, for it would be a consecration of any war 
possible in modern conditions. Nevertheless, I think that 
German opinion is mistaken in belittling its importance. 
The view expressed by M. Briand is that of the French 
Government, but not that of the American Government, 
and it is binding on no signatory of the Pact. Mr. Kellogg, 
as he has been at pains to say, has never accepted the 
British and French reservations, which are unilateral. He 
has merely noted them. It is probable that, if any signa- 
tory of the Pact should at any time apply in practice M. 
Briand’s interpretation of it, that signatory would come 
up against the United States of America. It is significant 
that, according to the very well-informed Washington cor- 
respondent of the Times, Mr. Coolidge is of opinion that 
one consequence of the Pact will be that America must 
be consulted before there is any war, which means that 
there can be no war without American permission. Mr. 
J. G. Hamilton, the Paris correspondent of the Man- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN, holds that the Pact has another impor- 
tant consequence—it makes the British Empire into an 
ellipse instead of a circle, with London and Washington 
as its two centres. I am inclined to think that he is right. 
The fact that Mr. Kellogg went to Dublin and refused to go 
to London is perhaps a symptom of this change. 

Be this as it may, many people in Germany thought 
that the signature of the Pact was not a sufficiently impor- 
tant event to outweigh the risk that Dr. Stresemann ran, 
both physically and morally, by coming to Paris. The 
physical risk was great, for his health is unhappily still 
such as to give cause for anxiety, and his doctors were 
strongly opposed to the journey and consented to it only 
on condition that he was accompanied by a doctor and a 
nurse. The moral risk was that Dr. Stresemann would 
return from Paris empty-handed and that his reputation 
and position would suffer. I am afraid that those who 
advised Dr. Stresemann not to come were right. His 
health has suffered from the strain, and he has left France 
empty-handed with the result that was feared. In par- 
ticular, his interview with M. Poincaré was, in my opinion, 
a mistake, for it raised hopes in Germany that have been 
cruelly disappointed, and Dr. Stresemann is—quite un- 
justly, of course—blamed for the disappointment. I under- 
stand that the determining cause of his decision to come 
to Paris was strong pressure on him from Washington. 
Indeed, it is possible that Mr. Kellogg would not have 
come had Dr. Stresemann stayed away. That is intelli- 
gible, for, in the absence of both Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and Dr. Stresemann, Mr. Kellogg would have been left 
alone, so to speak, with M. Briand, and he has shown from 
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the first a careful avoidance of anything that might give 
the appearance of entering into the special relations with 
France that were the aim of M. Briand’s original proposal. 
I doubt whether he was pleased by the official instructions 
given through the Press to private persons in Paris to fly 
only French and American flags on the occasion of the 
signature. 

The German hope—shared to some extent in official 
quarters in Berlin, and still more by the German Embassy 
in Paris—that Dr. Stresemann would be able by coming to 
Paris to obtain the evacuation of the Rhineland had, of 
course, no solid ground, and was due to the incurable 
German optimism. It has long been evident that the 
Thoiry policy has been killed, and that M. Briand has 
acquiesced in its assassination, and, since M. Briand and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain agreed at Geneva in March on a 
joint offensive against the Kellogg Pact, and thus laid 
the foundations of the new Entente, the French attitude 
towards Germany has been visibly hardening. German 
eyes should have been opened by the violent French Press 
campaign against Germany, in which the Radical papers 
were the most violent of all, after the Vienna demonstra- 
tions in favour of the “* Anschluss.’’ But, unfortunately, 
certain German publicists—Herr Schiff, for example—had, 
with the best intentions and through sheer stupidity, done 
much to blind their fellow-countrymen to the realities of 
the situation. 

I do not profess to know what passed at the interview 
between Dr. Stresemann and M. Poincaré, except that 
the latter was so amiable and even charming as to suggest 
that he had been taking lessons from M. Briand, but 
everybody knows what the upshot of it was, for it is to 
be read between the lines of the remarks on the Rhineland 
question in the semi-official Press. M. Poincaré simply 
repeated what he has said again and again in public—that 
the preliminary condition of any negotiations about the 
evacuation of the Rhineland is a fina] settlement of the 
whole question of reparations and inter-allied debts. And 
that is only the preliminary condition of the negotiations, 
not the condition of evacuation. If and when the negotia- 
tions begin, France holds herself free to impose various 
other conditions, such as a permanent control by the 
League of Nations of the German demilitarized zone—M. 
Paul-Boncour’s proposal—an ‘“‘ eastern Locarno” to 
guarantee for ever the existing Polish frontiers, a formal 
renunciation of the ** Anschluss,’’ and so on. It is possible 
that the French Government might consent to an antici- 
pated evacuation of the second zone of occupation, but 
that, of course, is of no importance to Germany. Even 
if it were decided on at once, it would not be completed 
until well into next year, and in any case the second zone 
must be evacuated in 1930. Indeed, many Germans think 

-rightly, in my opinion—that it would be wise to refuse 
an evacuation of the second zone alone, for it would be 
made a reason for postponing indefinitely the question 
of complete evacuation, and the transference of all adminis- 
tration of the occupying Powers to the third zone would 
impose on it a heavy additional burden. 

Undoubtedly M. Briand believed, when he returned 
in triumph from Thoiry, that he could impose his policy 
on M. Poincaré and the Cabinet, but he soon found that 
he was mistaken. Undoubtedly, too, he was quite ready 
to evacuate the Rhineland unconditionally, but he knew 
that he must be able to produce at least a semblance of 
compensation. Hence the idea of a German proposal for 
a settlement of reparations by putting the German railway 
bonds on the market. It was agreed at Thoiry that the 
French and German Governments should respectively 
nominate a committee of experts to report on the possible 
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methods of realizing the railway bonds. The German 
committee was nominated soon after Dr. Stresemann’s 
return to Berlin, and presented a report which Dr. Strese- 
mann forwarded to M. Briand. The French committee 
has never been nominated to this day. Yet both M. Briand 
and M. Poincaré have more than once publicly asserted 
that the delay in following up the Thoiry agreement has 
oeen entirely due to the German Government, who promised 
to make proposals and have never made any! In Decem- 
ber, 1926, about three months after the Thoiry meeting, 
M. Briand told Dr. Stresemann, whom he met at Geneva, 
that the situation in France was very unfavourable at the 
moment to any further discussion of evacuation, and begged 
him not to press the matter for the present. Dr. Stresemann 
consented, and since then M. Briand has periodically put 
him off by similar excuses. The situation was always 
temporarily unfavourable, and was going to become favour- 
able after the general election or the stabilization of the 
franc or some other future event. Now it has become 
impossible for M. Briand to put Dr. Stresemann off any 
longer, so he has handed over to M. Poincaré the task of 
informing Dr. Stresemann that there is nothing doing. And 
the realization of the railway bonds, which at Thoiry was 
to be the compensation for evacuation, has now developed 
into a settlement of the whole debt question, which is to be 
the condition of negotiating about evacuation. 
Undoubtedly a trap has now been laid for Dr. Strese- 
mann and the German Government, and I cannot believe 
that they will walk into it. The French want the Germans 
to approach the American Government about a debt settle- 
ment. The French aim is to use Germany as an instru- 
ment for putting on America the responsibility for the con- 
tinuance of the occupation—in short for blackmailing the 
American Government. The attempt would, of course, 
fail, and Germany would incur the odium of having made 
it. Some Germans at any rate see this, and see too that 
it is useless to waste further time in discussion with the 
French Government. They think—and I am convinced 
that they are right—that the only policy for Germany now 
is to demand the complete evacuation of the Rhineland by 
an identical Note addressed to each of the occupying 
Powers, basing the demand on the grounds that Germany 
has fulfilled her obligations under the Treaty of Versailles, 
and that the occupation is incompatible both with the 
Treaty of Locarno and the Kellogg Pact, for it is a pro- 
longation of the war. If the occupying Powers reply with 
a refusal, Germany can then bring the matter before the 
League of Nations and appeal to the opinion of the world. 
That the British Government has a heavy responsibility 
for the present situation there can be no doubt. The un- 
compromising attitude of France is a first-fruit of the new 
Entente. There is every sign that France has been given 
a free hand, not only in the matter of disarmament, but 
also in regard to her whole Continental policy. In fact, 
the British Government has agreed to support, at least 
passively, the French hegemony in Europe. The naval 
agreement is only one factor in a general political agree- 
ment. I am able to say with confidence—I do not think 
that the Foreign Office will venture to deny it—that letters 
from Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand in connection 
with this matter are now in the archives of the Quai d‘Orsay 
and the Foreign Office respectively. There can be no pos- 
sible objection to their publication, since they concern so 
innocent a matter. It would be interesting to know the 
views of Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand about 
submarines and cruisers, but perhaps the letters are so 
technical that we should not understand them. However, 
as M. Blum said about the naval agreement, we will try 
to. In this case only the British and French Governments 
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are concerned, so, if they both agree on publication, there 
ean be no question of diplomatic etiquette. There is no 
reason indeed to suppose that, if the Governments to which 
the naval agreement has been communicated were asked, 
they would have any objection to its publication. Quite 
the contrary. 

If there is still an Opposition in England—a matter 
about which we are becoming doubtful on this side of the 
Channel, for we so seldom hear of it—presumably it will 
demand the publication of all the documents in this affair. 
And, if the British public have any time to spare from 
the serious occupations of life—those that fill most of 
the space in the popular Press—they might profitably pay 
some aftention to the matter, unless indeed they are of 
opinion that, as Lord Cushendun seems to think from his 
remarks on the Kellogg Pact, ‘* another little war won’t 
do us any harm.” 

Rosert DELL. 


THE THRONE OF ALBANIA 


Y the grace of Signor Mussolini, a monarch now 

sits upon the throne of Albania, and Ahmed Beg Zogu 

finds some consolation in wearing a crown for being 
a hireling of the Fascist dictatorship. The event is of no 
great importance in relation to ‘world politics. What differ- 
ence it makes even in Albania is a difference of form rather 
than of fact, and even the more bellicose of the Serbian 
papers do not indulge in their wonted hyberbole and speak 
wildly of approaching war. The new monarch has been 
crowned in due form without ary alarms and excursions. 

But it does not follow that he will have a peaceful 
reign. For one thing the step has come too late. If it 
had been taken when Ahmed wanted it to be taken, at the 
time of the signature of the Treaty of Tirana, when there 
‘was every prospect of trouble and the menace of foreign 
invasion might have lent the Albanian tribes a temporary 
cohesion, Ahmed might have made himself a monarch in 
reality. But there were promises of complications, and 
Fascism, whose foreign policy is a characteristic mixture of 
bullying, bluff, and timidity, refused to countenance a step 
which would have compelled—in the event of Serb reactions 
—what above all other things Signor Mussolini does not 
wish to happen, the mobilization of the Italian Army and 
the putting of rifles into the hands of ordinary Italians. 
Since that date the Albanians have had full opportunity 
to realize in peace the consequences of Ahmed’s acceptance 
of the Italian loan. They have seen the Italians rapidly 
occupy their country and contro] everything in it that is 
worth controlling. They see themselves condemned to sit 
in impotence and watch the process go on until a day will 
come when an Albanian Government will tire of formal 
independence and accept the reality of an Italian colony. 
The only alternative, a rising against the present regime, 
will only hasten the process, for it would provoke, unless 
the timid element in Fascist policy happened to be upper- 
most, immediate Italian intervention. 

However profitable Ahmed may find Italian support, 
the form it takes does not commend itself to the other 
Albanian chiefs who do not share immediately in its profits. 
Underneath the acquisitiveness that distinguishes the 
leaders of the Conservative Party, there is a sturdy desire 
for independence inherited from the yesterday when they 
were brigands, and backed up by a long tradition. It is an 
independence that is at once national and personal. They 
dislike foreign overlords and they dislike kings. Since the 
dim days before Philip of Macedon they have consistently 
fought the former and, though on occasions battered into 
submission, the submission lasted only until the first effects 
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of the battering had passed away. Kings they have never 
had except once, and his reign was one of the few really 
comic episodes of modern history. The mysterious King 
** Hyll *’ of legend is only one’s old classical friend the 
Herakleid Hyllus in quaint disguise, and King Pyrrhus of 
Albania is as much a myth as King Alexander the Great of 
Bulgaria. Even Scanderbeg, who did succeed in imposing 
unity to meet the Turkish invasion, was never King of 
Albania, and his unworthy son, John, presumably the 
** Scanderbeg II.,”? of the Press, sold his only kingdom, 
the tiny principality of Kroia, to the Venetians. It is 
from this Secanderbeg that a title was suggested for the 
new king because of the known fondness of both for Italian 
gold, but Ahmed saw the trap and preferred a family name 
to inviting comparison with two Scanderbegs. 

Now Albania has both overlord and king. If these 
had been identical, we might only have had another comedy 
like that of the Mpret Wilhelm who, with true comic genius, 
has solemnly affirmed his rights to the throne he ran from, 
and has branded Ahmed as a usurper. But when the over- 
lord is a greedy Italian and the king is no brave figure 
allied to the great houses of Europe, but merely one of 
themselves and in the opinion of every other chief by no 
means the best of themselves, the situation is one to cast 
gloom and ill-nature into every mountain fastness. Who 
is this Ahmed that he should reign over us? Did we not 
know his father and his grandfather who never aspired to 
kingship? Did he not win his first successes with our help? 
Was it not to save Albania from the traitor Fan Noli— 
doubly traitor in that he wanted at once to civilize Albania 
and to submit to Italy—that he called us to support him? 
Was it not, again, to save Albania from Italy that he took 
aid in men and money from Serbia? Was it not to free 
Albania from kings that he evicted the Council of Regency 
and established the Republic? Did he not become Presi- 
dent primus inter pares, a position won rather by our com- 
plaisance than by his merit? And now ? 

During the Presidential months Ahmed turned from 
a feudal baron into a tyrant to other feudal barons, and 
the motive of the transformation was the usual one—fear. 
He has betrayed everyone in turn. Since, after the depar- 
ture of Wilhelm, he plunged into what in Albania passes 
for politics he has slain and plundered with the rest. There 
is more than one blood feud declared against him. He is 
distrusted by the Christians because he is a Moslem, and 
disliked by the Moslems because he bows humbly to a 
Christian Power. The peaceful and the trading and the 
intelligentsia hate him because he is a robber chief, and 
the robber chiefs hate him because, in spite of his over- 
throw of the reforming Fan Noli, he may have to turn 
reformer in his turn unless the Italians reform the whole 
country overnight. The Serbs do not trust him, and 
Serbia is an easy place of refuge for the exile and base for 
the assassin. The Italians trust him so little that up in 
Vienna they retain in their service his personal enemy, 
Hassan Beg Prishtina, who can take his place the moment 
Italy finds it more convenient to get rid of him. Greedy 
and ambitious, he has had no other motive in his short 
career save the acquisition of money.and power. Never 
was his need for both greater. A crown gives him, no 
doubt, the illusion of the former, but his wearing it long 
depends on the loyalty of his personal adherents, and that 
in turn depends on cash. He cannot marry money for he 
is betrothed to the daughter of a chief as great as himself. 
Otherwise a dollar princess might have solved many a diffi- 
culty, and perhaps changed the fate of the Balkans. Not 
yet thirty-five, he lives in his palace almost as a prisoner. 
When he goes abroad the streets are cleared and guarded. 
When he opens Parliament the deputies are searched for 
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arms, although no one gets into Parliament unless he is a 
creature of Ahmed. When he addresses the faithful popu- 
lace of Tirana he stands out of pistol range. When he 
leaves the capital his wild Mati guardsmen are in atten- 
dance. On them depends the life of Ahmed Beg, be he 
President or King, and on the day when his Majesty is 
unable to pay his mercenaries and the guard around his 
person slackens, he signs his own death-warrant. He knows 
it, but with that curious fatalism that Moslem training 
brings even to a European, he takes no steps that would 
render the threat really less menacing. If Allah wills it, 
it will happen, but not till then, and till Allah makes up 
his mind there is some compensation to be got out of 
monarchy. Perhaps it is a sign that the true spirit of the 
adventurer still lives in him that, if death is to come to 
him, he thinks it is on the whole better to die as a king than 
a commoner. Many men have had less laudable ambition’. 


SIGMA. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE NEW CENSORSHIP 
Sir,—May wes J. R. A. Bradley’s letter from 
the point of view of novelists? We agree with him that ‘‘ The 
Well of Loneliness *’ is restrained and perfectly decent, and 
It has 
Mav 


endorse Mr. 


that the treatment of its theme is unexceptionable. 
obviously been suppressed because of the theme itself. 
we add a few words on this point? 

The subject-matter of the book exists as a fact among 
the many other facts of life. 
recognizable in history. 
small fraction of the sum-total of human emotions, it enters 
personally into very few lives, and is uninteresting or repe!- 


It is recognized by science and 
It forms, of course, an extremely 


lent to the majority ; nevertheless it exists, and novelists in 
England have now been forbidden to mention it by Sir W. 
Joynson-Hicks. May they mention it incidentally? Although 
it is forbidden as a main theme, may it be alluded to, or 
ascribed to subsidiary characters? Perhaps the Home Secre- 
tary will issue further orders on this point. And is it the only 
taboo, or are there others? What of the other subjects known 
to be more or less unpopular in Whitehall, such as birth- 
control, suicide, and pacifism? We 
await our instructions! 


May we mention these? 


The troubles of writers are, naturally enough, of little 
interest to the general public, and their protests are apt to 
raise a smile. Still, such as they are, writers produce litera- 
ture, and they cannot produce great literature until they 
have free minds. The free mind has access to all the know- 
ledge and speculation of its age, and nothing cramps it like 
a taboo. A novelist may not wish to treat any of the sub- 
jects above mentioned, but the sense that they are prohibited 
or prohibitable, that there is a taboo-list, will work on him 
and will make him alert and cautious instead of surrendering 
himself to his creative impulses. And he will tend to cling 
to subjects that are officially acceptable, such as murder and 
adultery, and to shun anything original lest it lead him 
into forbidden areas. 

That is why we feel that Miss Hall’s fellow writers ought 
to protest vigorously against the action of the Home Office, 
an action which is apparently illegal and is in any case 
detrimenta! to the interests of literature. Not only has a 
wrong been done to a seriously minded book, a blow has 
been struck at literature generally, and, as your editorial 
article points out, the blow will certainly be repeated unless 
public opinion can be aroused.—Yours, &c., 


E. M. FORSTER. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF. 
Reform Club, S.W. 
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THE SAFEGUARDING OF STEEL 


S1r,—It is, I believe, a truism of the legal fraternity that 
a surrender to sentiment in cases of exceptional hardship 
tends to produce bad law. Similarly the hard case of the 
coal trade if emotionally considered may make bad econo- 
uuies. If I am not wrong, what is happening in Dr. Earp’s 
mind is that he is allowing an emotional impulse to confound 
his reason. 

He assures us that it is worth some sacrifice to save the 
closing down of unexhausted pits. Surely if the benefits 
derived would, as he seems to think, outweigh the losses 
involved, there would, nationally considered, be no sacrifice. 
The only question at issue is to determine which of the two 
policies is the more conducive to our national welfare. 

Nor is he wholly justified when he seems to assert that 

coal industry was the sole foundation of our former 
industrial success. That it was an important factor there 
is no doubt, but the Free Trade system he now wishes to 
scrap was also of considerable importance, and there were 
many other factors. I would like Dr. Earp to ask himself if 
he has given due consideration to these other factors in con- 
sidering the causes of our present economic difficulties. Have 
the relatively higher railway rates nothing to do with it? 
Do the restrictive influences of the thousand and one Trade- 
Union regulations play no part? Have the delays and high 
charges at our ports, coupled with the high freights from our 
ports no efiect at all? Does Dr. Earp regard with equa- 
nimity the fact that some British shipping companies will 
carry similar cargo (steel sheets, for example) to the same 
destination in the same ship for a considerably less freight 
from Antwerp than they will take from any British port? It 
seems unfair to assume that the only cause of the present 
difficulties is the freedom of imports. 

Again, if the defence of the coal industry is of such vital 
importance, why confine our efforts to the industries depen- 
dent upon imported steel? Why not prohibit any vessel of 
British ownership burning imported oil? Why not prohibit 
the development of any schemes for the more economical use 
of coal, such as the gas and electricity undertakings? And 
why in the name of reason allow the production of electricity 
from water power? All these would seem to be equally 
efficacious in stimulating an artificial demand for coal. 

Now in regard to Dr. Earp’s main request for a profit 
and loss account of the advantages and disadvantages of 
Safeguarding, I can only say that he is asking for something, 
humanly speaking, impossible of production. The question can 
only be settled by a balance of probabilities, and if Dr. Earp 
is not satisfied by the argument that British steel will not, 
in the final result, take the place of the prohibited Conti 
nental steel it seems impossible to satisfy him.—Yours, &c., 

LEONARD WALLS. 

o2, Wellesley Road, Harrow. 

September 3rd, 1928. 


AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
Sir,—Mr. Leonard Woolf’s sympathetic comments on the 
problem of international language will be welcomed by all 
students of the problem. In his remarks about the relative 


merits of a natural language, such as English, and an 
artificial language, there is one factor which he under- 


estimates, and which, I feel sure, further experience would 
correct. That is the almost incredible facility of a well- 
planned international language. I have not yet read Pro- 
fessor Jespersen’s book, but from my knowledge of Esperanto 
I can assure Mr. Woolf that in ten hours’ study he would 
have gone farther towards mastering the language than he 
would in 100 or even 150 hours of the study of French or 
German. That is a fact which only actual experience can 
demonstrate. 

I agree that it is not wholly inconceivable that the 
nations might agree to choose English as a universal lan- 
guage. But it could never be universal in the same way 
as Esperanto would be. lt might be learned indeed by all, 
but mastered only by afew. Esperanto could be learned and 
mastered in a fraction of the time and with a fraction of 
the effort by people in the humblest circumstances with a 
minimum of education, leisure, and opportunity for travel. 

There is, of course, the other great difficulty in the use 
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of English, the difficulty of finding a standard. Of that we 
have a timely warning in your correspondence columns this 
week. Mr. J. C. Graham proclaims, to the confusion of all 
philology, that in deference to the prevailing fashion in 
the clique socially dominant for the time being in South 
England, the letter ‘‘ r’’ must be eliminated in the pronuncia- 
tion of such words as mart and part. But even if his thesis 
were admitted by people in this country, would it be a safe 
model for foreigners wanting to use our language in America 
or South Africa? And is it not likely that when New York 
has succeeded London as the Metropolis of the English-speak- 
ing world, the East Side dialect will supersede the fashionable 
cockney of Mr. Graham? Then we will be told that it is 
mere pedantry to deny that the word part is not really pro- 
nounced poit, and that the ‘‘r’’ is merely a symbol for the 
diphthong “‘ oi.” 

An international language on the other hand would have 
no value unless pronounced according to the phonetic stan- 
dards laid down. Different races would find difficulty in 
some of the sounds, but all would do their best to approximate 
to the standard. Buta natural language like English always 
tends to fall back into an anarchy of provincial forms and 
accents such as those of which Mr. Graham gives us an 
example.—Yours, &c., 

R. B. McCaLium. 

Claremont, Paisley. 

September 2nd, 1928. 


THE DEMAND OF THE INDIAN PRINCES 


S1r,—I am sure that the Indian Princes share the regret 
expressed in your Note of August 18th as to the ‘* unneces- 
sary mystery "’ in which their case is shrouded. They have 
done what they can to enlighten public opinion: the Maha- 
raja of Patiala personally addressed a meeting of the East 
India Association on July 24th, and his very frank statement 
was broadcasted to many listeners. But it is clear from 
what you yourself say, that there is still much miscon- 
ception. 

No one who has studied the Princes’ case can say that 
their demand is for independence, either virtual or com- 
plete. They not only acknowledge the paramountry of the 
Crown, but also the right of the Crown to interfere in the 
case of gross injustice or flagrant misrule. What they do 
ask, is that Britain should honour her side of the engage- 
ments between the Crown and the Princes, just as the 
Princes honoured their side—notably in 1857 and 1914. They 
submit that to place the Indian States under the influence, 
and even control, of the British Indian Legislature, as Britain 
unwittingly did in 1919, is not to honour the engagements. 
They ask why British India should be allowed to impose for 
her own profit enhanced Customs duties which the States 
have to pay. They ask why British India, which is only one 
part of India, should claim to rule the Indian States, which 
is the other part of India. 

In a word, the Indian Princes—and they have their sub- 
jects behind them—are asking for their constitutional rights. 
They seek no more: they hope we shall not offer them less. 
But in order to produce a workable system, a system just 
alike to the States and to British India, they are prepared to 
enter into a federal arrangement, under which British India 
is domestically autonomous and the States—with the Crown's 
right of intervention secured—enjoy the internal indepen- 
dence guaranteed by the Treaties. But matters of All-India 
concern, in which the States and British India are alike 
interested, must be determined by a federal executive in 
which Britain, British India, and the States are represented. 
The root of the trouble, from the States’ point of view, is 
that these matters are at present settled by British India 
alone, and the States, though vitally affected, have no means 
of making their voice heard. The hardships thus inflicted 
upon the States, and the endeavours they have made, and are 
making, to improve the position, are carefully explained in 
the Maharaja of Patiala’s Caxton Hall speech, of which I 
will gladly send a reprint to anyone who may be interested. 

I do not know what claim the so-called States Subjects 
Conference has to speak for the subjects of the States, seventy 
millions in number. My own information is that the Con- 
ference is composed of British Indian lawyers and jour- 
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nalists, who conceive that the existence of the States is an 
obstacle to the realization of Nationalist ambitions in British 
India. But it is quite certain that the Princes are fully pre- 
pared to abide by the judgment of their own peoples: for in 
India, unless the Ruler has his people behind him, his posi- 
tion is miserable indeed.—Yours, &c., 
L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, 

Foreign Minister of Patiala. 

c/o Coward, Chance & Co., 

30, Mincing Lane, E.C.3. 

August 24th, 1928. 


SOME ASPECTS OF POOR LAW REFORM 


S1r,—Poor Law Reform, which has been dangled before 
the country for the last twenty years, is now being swept 
into the flood of local government reforms upon which the 
Tory Party has embarked. Between roads and rates— 
involving intricate questions of re-rating and de-rating— 
there is great danger that Poor Law and its future will 
receive scant attention. Guardians, as being interested 
parties, are put out of court, and no one else is interested 
at all. All the important issues that have been raised are, 
we are now told, connected parts of one single policy, and 
Poor Law reform must sink or swim with the rest. This 
gives little opportunity for discussing the proposals on their 
merits. Indeed, in the proposals for Reform in Scottish Local 
Government, Poor Law is dismissed in two or three short 
sentences. 

One change of profound importance that is implied in 
the proposals for England—where rather more information 
is vouchsafed than in the case of Scotland—is the abolition 
of the family as the unit in deciding questions of relief. 
Hitherto, Boards of Guardians have considered a family’s 
needs and resources as a whole. There has been from time 
to time an outcry about ‘‘ overlapping,’’ because in certain 
cases other administrative departments or committees might 
be assisting individual inembers of the family. As a matter 
of fact, it is easier for a Relieving Officer to take cognizance 
of such public assistance than to ascertain private resources, 
and it is his duty to report all the known circumstances to 
his Board. This results in co-ordination rather than over- 
lapping. 

The new system which is to abolish Boards of Guardians 
—and presumably overlapping along with them—abandons 
the principle of the family mint. Instead of this, we are to 
have the specialized committee as the dominating factor. 
‘It will be open to County or County Borough Councils to 
delegate Poor Law functions to existing committees."’ As 
an example of this procedure, it is suggested that assistance 
to mothers and children under five years of age might be a 
matter for the Maternity and Child Welfare Committee of 
the Council: to the outsider, and on the face of it, a plausible 
suggestion. But is this to be done regardless of other 
members of the family? Many women with children under 
five years also have children of school age or a sick husband. 
They cannot be placed in a class apart. Another example 
given is that of school children, whose education, the 
Minister says, might be dealt with by the Education Com- 
mittee of the Council. But this is already the rule, so far as 
education apart from maintenance is concerned, when Poor 
Law children are living in their own homes, or are boarded 
out, or are in the smaller residential homes. (One sometimes 
wonders whether these proposals were drafted in the Poor 
Law department at all, and not rather in some other section 
of the Whitehall conglomerate.) It had also been suggested 
previously that the sick, whether their treatment is institu- 
tional or domiciliary, should fall to the share of the Public 
Health Committee, and that Old Age Pensioners should be 
left to the Old Age Pensions Committee. Would the latter 
make supplementary grants in cases of necessity, as Guar- 
dians now do, or would that be the function of yet another 
committee? 

These Committees have not at present the machinery 
for these special purposes. Are they all to make their own 
inquiries as to the financial circumstances of those whom they 
are called upon to assist? The suggestion is absurd. Butif 
the new type of Relieving Officer, under whatever name, is 
still to do it and report to the various committees, they will 
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certainly have different standards of relief, unless a rigid 
laid down by the over-riding authority, in which 
case a calculating machine would be more efficient than a 
committee and save much valuable time. 

The Maclean Committee, 1918, which was greatiy dis- 
tressed about overlapping and saw its remedy to a 
extent in specialized committees, was nervous about 
very matter, and urged the appointment of a committee jto 
be called the Home Assistance Committee) to which * should 
be assigned certain duties of general supervision for the 
reason that it is the only unspecialized commitiee. ... In 
no other way can we secure that proper regard is paid to 
the circumstances of the family as a unit apart from the 
specialized treatment of its individual members.”’ 

The Minority Report, 1909, which was largely responsible 
for starting the hare of ‘‘ this wasteful and demoralizing 
overlapping,’’ was essentially bureaucratic in outlook, and 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘ if the administration is to be 
democratic in its nature, it is absolutely necessary that the 
application to individual cases of the rules laid down by 
the board or committee should be determined evenly, im- 
partiallv, and exactly, according to the instructions, by a 
salaried officer appointed for the express purpose.’’ This 
officer of democracy would have it as part of his duty to 
‘sanction the grants of Home Aliment proposed by the 
Committees concerned with the treatment of the case.”’ 

Under the present proposals, the County Council, while 
given powers to delegate its new Poor Law functions to com- 
mittees, is bound to retain financial control. This can be 
done only by means of one of the above alternatives, that is, 
either by a supervising committee (Maclean Report), or by a 
salaried officer imposing a rigid scale (Minority Report). 

Overlapping will certainly not disappear when a number 
of committees through their respective officers, supervised by 
another committee or another officer, have to deal with a 
single family. What will more certainly tend to disappear 
is voluntary work, which will be severely curtailed, while 
what remains will much of its interest, because dis- 
sociated from financial control and direct responsibility. Mr. 
Baldwin is reported as saying in a recent speech: ‘‘ We 
appeal to that great reservoir of voluntary service available 
in this country as nowhere else. We are increasing its 
responsibility.’’ It is difficult to believe that the Prime 
Minister was speaking in support of Mr. Chamberlain's pro- 
posals. Can he have overlooked the fact that by those 
proposals 20,000 voluntary workers wll be disbanded and 
‘‘ abolished ’°?—Yours, &c., 
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FLORENCE A. KEYNES. 
Cambridge. 
September 2nd, 1928. 


MR. WELLS, MR. BLETTSWORTHY, AND 
THE LIBERAL PARTY 


Sir,—I must apologize for having suggested that Mr. 
Wells had joined the Liberal Party. He merely sent a mes- 
age of goodwill to the Liberal candidate at Southend (or so 
the newspapers, perhaps inaccurately, stated at the time). 

In these circumstances the imaginative power of the 
passage in question is certainly less consummate, but bears 
witness nevertheless to an unusual width of mind.— 
Yours, &c., 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 

70, Elm Park Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


BROUSSON v. FRANCE 


Sirn,—Miss Sylva Norman’s discussion of the contrast 
between what we know Anatole France to have said and what 
M. Jean-Jacques Brousson ‘‘makes him say’’—to use 
France’s own expression quoted by M. Brousson—is very 
interesting, but I suggest that there is a more simple explana- 
tion, namely, that a great many of M. Brousson’s statements 
are untrue. As M. Paul Souday has said, we have only 
M. Brousson’s word for them, and it is a very inadequate 
guarantee. It amazes all Anatole France’s friends that M. 
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Brousson’s 
Engiand, 


pooks should have been taken so seriously in 
for they know that M. Brousson’s evidence is 
tainted evidence. He hated Anatole France, and still more 
Mme. Arman de Caillavet, who with her keen perception 
found him out at a very early date. ‘‘ Why,’’ says M. Brous- 
son, ‘‘ did I follow the great man to the other end of the 
world?’ And readers of his books may well ask why M. 
Brousson stayed so long with a man whom he represents to 
have been insincere and hypocritical, and who, according to 
his account, treated him very badly. Anatole France's 
friends have no difficulty in answering those questions. M. 
Brousson stayed with Anatole France for the purpose of 
making money and at the same time gratifying his spite by 
slandering him when he could no longer reply. But perhaps 
after all the worst aspect of M. Brousson’s conduct is that, 
in the words of a well-known French writer, ‘‘ he has brought 
discredit on the honourable profession of domestic service.’ 
—Yours, &c., 
ROBERT DELL. 
Paris. 
September 2nd, 1928. 


THE KELLOGG PACT 


Sirn,—In your leading article ‘‘ Irritation with America "’ 
(July 


2Ist) you point out that M. Briand is ** charmed to sign 
the Pact if it is clearly understood that it means nothing 
at all.’* You then quote M. Briand’s nullification of the Pact, 


and the two points which make it meaningless in your 
opinion are: (1) that defensive war is not outlawed, and (2) 
that each country shall decide for itself what constitutes 
defensive war. 

I agree with you that these two points make the Pact 
practically meaningless. But I do not agree that M. Briand 
should be blamed. I see no evidence that Mr. Kellogg ever 
intended the Pact to mean any more than this, or Sir Austen 
Chamberlain either for that matter. The remarkable success 
of the outlawry movement in this country is due to the fact 
that the pacifist group have supported it enthusiastically, 
believing that war was really to be outlawed, and the pre- 
paredness group have also supported it believing that pre- 
paredness was to be made thoroughly respectable. Outlawry 
of war is just one of those magnificent political slogans which 
succeed so well precisely because they are undefined and 
therefore meaningless. 

Mr. Coolidge has just suggested that the Pact, if it had 
been in force in 1914 would have prevented the World War. 
Nothing could be more improbable. Which country, one may 
ask, was not, according to its own definition, engaged in a 
defensive war? 

‘** Jix’s *’ little squib may have been tactless, but it was 
by no means unreasonable. The Pact is a Government pro- 
posal ; the Big Navy Bill was commended with persistent 
enthusiasm by the Secretary of the Navy. It was not until 
its extreme unpopularity was excessively evident that the 
Government began to frown on it. It follows that either the 
American Government hoped to frighten other countries into 
signing the Pact or else it never expected that the Pact would 
be related to real disarmament. 

The fallacy that underlies all this easy optimism is the 
prevalent belief that a desire for peace and a dislike of war 
will ensure peace. It is this fatuous creed which makes it 
necessary for so many people still to believe that some one 
country must be responsible for starting the last war—it 
wouldn't have started, they insist, unless someone had willed 
it. It is desperately important that the people should realize 
that peace is impossible until we are ready to accept inter- 
national legislation and international jurisdiction. How far 
the American Government is from that point may be judged 
from Mr. Hoover’s remarks in acceptance of his nomination: 
‘* We must not only be just, we must be respected *’ (I quote 
from memory). But I question whether the European Govern- 
ments have advanced much farther than that of the United 
States. If they had there would be more signatories to the 
optional clause.—Yours, &c., 

ROSSLYN Earp. 

Boulder, Colo. 

August 17th, 1928. 
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THE 


ABORTION 


S1r,—I see the letter of Dr. Dunlop in your issue of 
August 25th, and I well recollect the joint medical discussion 
to which he refers. The doctors made it clear that present 
medical practice, in the case of the well-to-do, recognizes the 
inducing of abortion for reasons considerably less than grave 
injury to health. The view I expressed was that the existing 
law had an ecclesiastical origin which could not be defended, 
and was acquiesced in by many people because of a sup- 
posed duty of women to produce children for the State to use 
as cannon fodder. For myself I recognize no such duty, and 
I said that as the woman had the entire burden of carry- 
ing and bearing the child, and would be primarily respon- 
sible for its care and sustenance after birth, it ought to be 
for her and her alone to say whether she chose to undergo 
that suffering and accept that responsibilitv. Rather to my 
surprise this view was loudly cheered by a considerable 
section of the audience. 

Dr. Dunlop quotes a portion of the summing-up of the 
learned judge in which he appears to draw no distinction 
between a termination of pregnancy in the fourth or fifth 
month and the killing of the child after it is born. This 
comes strangely from a lawyer who is brought up to define 
murder as the felonious killing and slaying of a person in 
being under the King’s Peace. 

Due to this very definition, there did exist a lacuna 
when a child was in course of being born, but delivery was 
not yet complete. To cause its death at this stage was 
neither abortion nor infanticide, but a Bill of Lord Darling’s 
which became law last Session has stopped this gap. I still 
take the view that abortion should not be crime, but the 
spread of contraceptive knowledge will do much to make 
it obsolete. For one abortion that comes to trial nowadays, 
there are no doubt thousands that escape official notice.— 
Yours, &c., 


RUSSELL. 


“DIFFERENT TO” 


Str,—As far back as 1867 the NEw York Times asked: 
‘What is going to happen when a writer in the London 
TIMES pronounces the phrase ‘ different to’ a vulgarism... 
though consecrated by the best modern English writers, 
including Thackeray himself? ”’ 

And then, as confirming the view of Mr. James Wilson of 
the Yale Club, New York, in THe NaTIon last week: ‘‘ In 
America we usually say ‘ different from’; in England they 
seldom or never do.”’ 

Shortly after ‘‘ Henry Esmond’ appeared, Thackeray 
challenged Russell Lowell to find in that book a single sen- 
tence or phrase that a writer in Esmond’s day would not 
have employed. Lowell responded with this ‘ different to,” 
and it is said that Thackeray instantly admitted the slip. 

Three years later, when the Irish Land Bill was before 
Parliament, Gladstone both ‘‘ disagreed from’”’ and “ dis- 
agreed with ’’ the Lords’ amendment. Disraeli ‘ disagreed 
to.’ The vote was on the question ‘‘ that the House disagree 
to the Lords’ amendment,’’ whilst the record was that the 
House ‘‘ disagreed from.’’ Variety, at all events. 

I venture to suggest that no confusion can arise if we 
clarify our minds as to what we wish to express. Two dis- 
tinct ideas are represented by the use of the ‘‘ from”’ and 
the ‘‘ with.’’ Every individual ‘' differs from ’’ his neigh- 
bour in height, or weight, or colour. A cabbage, an orchard, 
or a house ‘‘ differs from *’ some other cabbage, orchard, or 
house. But our High Court judges in giving judgment, not 
infrequently, ‘* differ with '’ each other, as do the members 
of the Cabinet upon the issue of Protection. In one instance 
we are passive agents (or we are assumed to be So) ; in the 
other, active. To ‘ differ with’’ is an action of the mind ; 
to ‘‘ differ from’ is simply to state a thing to be different. 

Different ‘‘than’’ is, by general admission, bad, very 
bad; vet it has high sanction, including that of Defoe, 
Coleridge, De Quincey, Thackeray, Cardinal Newman, and 
many more. 

Slip as we may, we find ourselves in noble company.— 
Yours, &c., 

W. Rap HALt CAINE. 

The Farm, Ken Wood, N.W.3. 
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TOLSTOY 


E think of him always as an old man, a 

bogoiskatel, or seeker after God; half peasant and 

half magician, having a deep communion with 
nature, like a tree or a stone; small, grey, and muscular, 
his hands thrust into the belt of his Russian blouse; hard 
in body, coarse and trenchant in his speech. We know 
how alarming it would be to be stared at by Tolstoy, 
stared at by the ‘* veiled and hidden eyes *’ under the 
werewolf eyebrows; to see the sharp little smile appear 
above the tangle of the beard, and to know that not only 
was he noticing how nervously we pulled at our fingers, 
but also that the frailty of our hearts was laid bare. We 
know his convictions, and the struggle of his soul; we know 
the details of his private life; the torments he endured 
himself, and the torments he made others endure. We can 
remember hearing of his death, coming as it did with such 
dramatic fitness, a week after his final desperate escape, 
in just such surroundings as he had imagined for the end 
of Anna Karenine, with the shining metals of the railway 
outside and the trains roaring past. That was only 
eighteen years ago, but Tolstoy was eighty-two; recent 
enough for him to have been our contemporary, but old 
enough and great enough for him to have grown into the 
most vivid of our legends. 

So naturally we think of him as he was in the last 
years of his life, when he stretched, as Gorki said, ‘* like a 
vast mountain across our nation’s path to Europe,”’ and 
realize with a start of surprise that we are already cele- 
brating the centenary of his birth. This seeker after God 
was a wild young man: “I led,’”’ he said of himself, “ a 
very bad life. . . . I put men to death in war, I fought 
duels to slay others, I lost at cards, wasted my substance 
wrung from the sweat of peasants, punished the latter 
cruelly, rioted with loose women, and deceived men. 
Lying, robbery, adultery of all kinds, drunkenness, vio- 
lence, and murder, all committed by me.” The stages 
which led him from the dissipation of St. Petersburg to the 
railway station at Astapovo are familiar to us all. He 
became famous; he married; he continued to write, 
although he looked upon ‘‘ the craft of authorship as a 
very trifling thing ’’; he was happy in his outward life; 
but in his soul those agonies had begun, those questionings 
which made it impossible for him to reconcile his pro- 
fessed faith with his actual beliefs, or his principles with 
his mode of existence. We have heard how he hid the 
rope with which he meant to hang himself, and ceased to 
carry a gun ‘* because it offered too easy a way of getting 
rid of life.”? We have read in his private diary how for 
many years, nearly forty years, he was torn between the 
longing to leave his home and the sense of duty which kept 
him faithful to it. All this is familiar, difficult though it 
may be to judge impartially between Tolstoy on the one 
hand, tormented by a ruthless conscience, and his wife on 
the other, who after bearing thirteen children and copying 
out ** War and Peace ” for the seventh time, complained 
piteously that she ‘‘ did not know how to live with such 
views.”? And so we come at last to the octogenarian 
Tolstoy of our habitual image, having finally made up his 
mind, stumbling down the path to the stables on a pitch- 
dark autumn night, falling into the bushes, getting 
scratched, knocking against trees, falling down, losing his 
cap, but escaping to save ‘* what at least to some small 
degree there is in me.”’ 

In every action of his life, he had lived with passion, 
a realization which is essential to any understanding of 
his art. Although he himself attached small importance 
to his literary achievement, and although we may sigh 
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over the novels which might have come, and did not, from 
his pen, still few people would be found to deny him as 
the greatest of all novelists. We come back to the novels 
again and again, in the effort to find out exactly how it is 
done, for although the method seems clear enough in 
detail, there is still something which is left over and which 
eludes us. This something is indeed as formidable as the 
life-principle itself, and is no doubt responsible for the 
time-honoured remark that reading Tolstoy is more like 
living in real life than reading about it. The remark is 
true; it is even truer than appears on the surface. For it 
is not only life that we experience, but life with something 
added ; life indeed, but life intensified and made significant 
by art. Still, this is but another wordy evasion; it does 
not go to the bottom of Tolstoy’s secret; it leaves us no 
nearer to the understanding of how the astonishing effect 
is achieved. How organic in growth, we may exclaim, is 


** Anna Karenine *?! How naturally does one episode 


branch out of another episode! What a sense of continuity 
and naturalness are we given! and this in spite of the 
author, as it were; in spite of the difficulty he has created 
for himself by running two parallel stories in the same book; 
and if we say this about ** Anna,” what are we to say of 
that stupendous and complicated tour de force, ** War and 


Peace *’? We say all this, and remain amazed. 


juestion persists—how is it done? 


Still, the 


The whole secret of Tolstoy’s supremacy as a novelist 
lies in one intensity. Whatever he felt, saw, under- 
took, or recorded, he experienced with a maximum of in- 
tensity difficult for an English mind (perhaps for any non- 
Russian mind) to appreciate. 


word: 


It was an intensity which 
he did not reserve for his fiction only; it was the very 
essence of the whole man, whether he cut a cockerel out of 
a railway ticket, denounced the doctrines of the Orthodox 
Church, made boots, started a school on highly original 
lines for peasants, scythed a meadow, demolished Shake- 
speare, played at **‘ Numidian cavalry ”’ with the children, 
or tore himself away from his home and his family. Nature 
had squandered on Tolstoy enough material to make half- 
a-dozen equipped men. To everything he brought the 
same vigour, and does not appear to have been more in- 
terested in literature than in anything else. “<3 “7 
clearly,”’ he said, *‘ that art is only the ornament and 
charm of life.”” We are left therefore with the impression 
of a man who, although the greatest of novelists, used 
fiction as but one outlet amongst many for his energy; 
but who at the same time must write fiction as though 
it were as important as life itself. Thus the general, over- 
whelming effect of truth that he creates is built up out 
of multitudinous tiny touches; as the coral insect builds 
an island, so does Tolstoy build, only it is not an island 
that he builds, but a continent, a continent made up out 
of tiny, perfect organisms. Thus, again, although he is 
always preoccupied with large and serious ideas, his con- 
centration 
fog. We 
harmony, 


on reality is such that we never get lost in a 
are never disconcerted even by an unfamiliar 
as in Tchekov; or confused and battered by 
the convulsions of the sou] as in Dostoevsky. Tolstoy, for 
all his extreme sensitiveness, is never ** difficult.?? ‘* War 
and Peace,”? complicated though it is, is not difficult in 
the that “‘ The Possessed ” or ‘* The Brothers 
Karamazov ”’ is difficult. Essentially robust, of all the 
great Russians, Tolstoy is the least neurotic. 

Nevertheless, his method keeps him walking always on 
a tight rope. Had his intensity failed him for a moment, 
he must have fallen. It is only by the strength of his own 


sense 
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persuasion that we are persuaded. Nothing less could 
carry us, with such unabated interest, through the innumer- 
able irrelevant passages; irrelevant in very truth, for with 
all their appearance of significance at the outset they prove 
to be an end in themselves, leading to nothing vital and 
contributing nothing to the thesis or the story. What other 
novelist would dare to take such liberties with his art? 
It is Tolstoy’s own superb and wanton insolence, justifi- 
able only by the measure of its success; but thanks to 
that peculiar quality of his genius—his intensity—its suc- 
cess is always beyond question. A novel? Nonsense! 
A fig for literature! This is life. And when 
was life neat, congruous, rounded-off ? 

If there have been many definitions of genius, it is for 
the simple reason that genius takes many forms, some in- 
deed so complex and so protean that they elude definition 
altogether. But Tolstoy’s genius was straightforward. 
He disdained all artifice, relying only on the native energy 
that was in him. He used no tricks, no mannerisms; he 
shirked nothing, and never endeavoured to represent any- 
thing as other than it was. Why, then, we may ask, do 
we get something from him so much greater and more 
significant than mere representation? Why is it that, with 
all his realism, his writing never descends to bald repro- 
duction? In the hands of a lesser man, following his 
method, characters would turn to photographic plates, 
and incidents to careful records; in Tolstoy’s hands, the 
figures of men and women grow into the round; they pul- 
sate with actual arteries; are furnished with the apparatus 
of digestion; suffer, joke, and die. It is the life-principle 
at work. To write like Tolstoy, it is necessary to be 
Tolstoy all through. It is the element which makes his 
genius the least baffling, but at the same time the most 
inimitable. 


Literature ? 


V. SacKVILLE WEST. 


THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


HE Festival at Salzburg, under the direction of Max 

Reinhardt, Bruno Walter, and Franz Schalk, was 

planned this year on a generous scale. Four plays, 
three operas in German and four in Russian—not to speak 
of concerts innumerable and such unofficial attractions as 
Professor Aicher’s marionettes—certainly provide material 
for a rich and varied repertory. So rich and varied, indeed, 
have been the musical and theatrical attractions, that I am 
tempted to abandon the almost impossible task of reviewing 
the Festival activities as a whole, and allow myself the 
delight of expatiating on the lithesomeness and vivacity and 
charm of the puppets; but after all, Professor Aicher’s is 
only a side-show, and, although the artistry of his produc- 
tions sometimes surpassed that of the larger performances, 
one cannot allow the wooden actors to have it all their own 
way. 

A Festival of this kind cannot, of course, be without 
imperfections, but one cannot avoid commenting on the 
strange unevenness of the various performances. A poorly 
produced German opera (Mozart’s ‘* Cosi fan tutte *’) was 
balanced by a truly gorgeous ‘‘ Zauberfléte’’ and a 
subtly conceived ‘* Fidelio ’’; a brilliant rendering of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘** Der unsterbliche Kaschtschey ” by 
the Leningrad Opera Studio was heavily weighed down by 
the other and unimpassioned performances given by that 
company; a traditional ‘*‘ Jedermann ” and a not wholly 
satisfactory ‘* Iphigenie auf Tauris ” contrasted with Rein- 
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hardt’s attempt at a new conception of ‘* Die Rauber.” 
There was much here that might have been seen anywhere, 
much that must have made the enthusiast specially come to 
Salzburg feel doubts as to the worth-whileness of his visit. 
On the other hand, no one who witnessed the Wallerstein- 
Schalk production of ** Fidelio ” could regret the dilatory 
and not always perfectly clean journeys in Austrian trains. 
Here truly was an almost perfect work of interpretational art, 
so beautifuly harmonized in al] its elements that even the 
vagaries of the Festspielhaus curtain (which surely ought, 
being very modern, to have been made fool-proof) could 
not destroy the overwhelming impression of the whole. The 
rendering of the last overture by the orchestra of the Vienna 
State Opera under the finely conceived guidance of Franz 
Schalk was a thing to be remembered for a lifetime; while 
the grouping of the large chorus by Dr. Wallerstein and 
the beautifully simple, because ‘* Craigian,’’ settings pro- 
vided by Clemens Holzmeister were a testimony to the 
high purpose and achievement of the German-Austrian 
stage. 

Perhaps one was not so fully satisfied with Reinhardt’s 
share in the season’s activities. Something else might well 
be substituted in place of the now over-familiar (although 
still effective) ‘‘ Jedermann,”’ and one might have desired to 
see Reinhardt’s genius applied to a drama of a type different 
from that of ** Die Rauber.”’ Perhaps *‘ Die Riuber *? was 
chosen because of its robber scenes, where the director’ could 
lose himself in the sphere of his greatest triumphs—the 
mass-grouping of many actors. His skill of eve and hand 
in this direction certainly has not abandoned him, and this 
Salzburg production of Schiller’s play presented at least two 
scenes truly masterly in their arrangement. One felt in 
witnessing them that Reinhardt possesses that exceedingly 
rare quality—the power of making each actor in a crowd 
essentially living and, at the same time, of keeping all the 
many actors subordinate to what-may be called the crowd 
idea. Whether one looked on the players as a mere mass of 
men or whether one singled out some unimportant ‘* walker- 
on *? and traced his movements throughout the course of 
the scene, one had the same impression of having watched 
difficult work artistically and carefully carried through 
under the domination of a preconceived ideal. Here 
assuredly lies Reinhardt’s strength, but that strength might 
easily become a weakness. The banquet scene in ‘* Jeder- 
mann *? seemed to hold up the action of that play, and 
perhaps the mass-scenes in ** Die Riuber ”’ were protracted 
by a few minutes too many. After all, a play is a play and 
a pageant is a pageant; Reinhardt’s recent work suggests 
that he may be losing sight of the distinction between the 
two. 

Criticism and praise of the Salzburg performances might 
be continued for many paragraphs, but here it is the general 
impression rather than the particular which we wish to 
capture. Taking the work of the 1928 season as a whole, in 
spite of the many lapses and in spite of many disappoint- 
ments, one departed from this lovely Austrian city with the 
rather sad feeling that here was displayed an artistry which 
the English theatre attains rarely, if ever. The lapses, un- 
doubtedly, could not be overlooked or entirely condoned ; 
yet even the worst of lapses can be forgotten when along- 
side of it there appears something of true beauty and of 
true strength. From the diminutive ‘“* Bastien und 
Bastienne *’ of the tiny marionettes to the majestic scenes 
of ** Fidelio,’”? from the bare production of ‘* Der unster- 
bliche Kaschtschey ’? to the sumptuous setting of ‘* Die 
Zauberflite,’? Salzburg this year had something to offer 
both for the musical and for the theatrical enthusiast. 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 
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THE DRAMA 


MR. ARNOLD BENNETT AND 
SIR GERALD DU MAURIER 


St. —- Theatre: ‘‘ The Return Journey.” By ARNOLD 

BENNETT. 

HE news that Mr. Arnold Bennett had written a 
I ** serious *’ play dealing with the Faust legend that 
was to be produced by Sir Gerald du Maurier, the 
most successful of modern actor-managers, naturally ex- 
cited in advance a good deal of interest. Now that ‘** The 
Return Journey ”’ has actually been produced people have 
been both interested and disappointed. It is only fair 
to add that Mr. Bennett has produced most of the interest 
and other people the greater part of the disappointment. 

As everybody now knows, Mr. Bennett has projected 
Faust into a modern Cambridge Professor, and has 
tried to retell the myth as closely as possibly in terms of 
modern life. The attempt is interesting. The achievement 
is interesting too. Mr. Bennett has evidently polished and 
repolished his manuscript with a care not usual with him, 
till the whole shines with a general and agreeable, if super- 
ficial, glitter. The play is marked by considerable integrity, 
and Mr. Bennett has tried hard to say what he thinks 
about life and human activities, about love and know- 
ledge, about youth and age. In form the play is old- 
fashioned. We have first to grow interested in what the 
characters say in a don’s room at Cambridge, in a fashion- 
able night club, in a London flat, and what goes on in their 
minds, with the repercussions of their minds on their 
ultimate destinies. For this to be effective every word 
must ‘* get across,’* and an exhausting burden is thrown 
upon the producer who will be hard put to it to provide a 
pictorial variety, which has not been indicated by the 
author. Thus it is that the ‘* naturalistic ’’? play is be- 
ginning to fatigue us, and the theatre is returning willy- 
nilly to the principles of the Commedia dell’ Arte and 
**’pure *’ drama. 

Unfortunately at the St. James’s Theatre there was 
not very much acting, and good as was the production, 
little or no attempt was made to endow with theatrical 
life this well written, wel! conceived, but not very theatrical 
play. Its merits were not stressed, its weaknesses left to 
look after themselves. The second act, the scene in the 
night club leading up to the seduction of Marguerite the 
intellectual Newnhamite, was the clou of the evening. 
The excellent acting of Mr. Daniell as Mephistopheles led 
one to see how exciting it might have been had not Sir 
Gerald du Maurier played the part of the rejuvenated pro- 
fessor, overwhelmed by a physical passion which he had 
never expected to know, with the languid gentility 
proper to the tea-table hero of a suburban tennis party. 
Miss Grace Wilson, rather inexperienced, somewhat 
swallowing her words, and not always ‘* getting across ” 
played nevertheless with a naive sincerity, of which one 
never tired and was in any case placed in an intolerable 
position by having to pretend she was swept off her feet 
by the burning passion of a man who was in this case 
much too well bred to give the slightest sign of it. 

The sets were tasteful and intelligent, but is it not 
time that the theatrical profession realized that it is the 
business of the producer to control the dresses severely; 
that the stage is a picture and not a drawing-room, and 
that actresses must not let their taste run riot in the 
choice of their own clothes? It seems to be the object of 
some managers to advertise on the programme the claims 
of as many rival dressmakers as possible. The visitants 
to the night club were dressed in clothes ugly in them- 
selves and which clashed terribly with each other. This 
may be thought to be a small matter. It is not. It is a 
very important matter, and until it is recognized as such 
the art of production will make but little progress in 
England. 

Mr. Bennett, as I anticipated, is not having a very 
good Press. Yet both in its literary form and in the ideas 
it treats ** The Return Journey” is one of his best 
achievements, though perhaps he shows himself, on this 
occasion, more as a novelist than as a pure playwright. 
The induction introducing the bored know-all don on the 
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verge of suicide who interviews the fresh and enthusiastic 
undergraduate is excellent. The second act, in which Mr. 
Bennett most elegantly dovetails the old myth into its 
new setting might well have been most exciting. The 
second half of the third act seemed to me less interesting. 
The catastrophe, caused by Mephistopheles giving away the 
whole story to an evening paper and then coldly gloating 
over the result, was ingenious and effective, but after that 
the play seemed to become rather verbose, and the psycho- 
logical tragedy of the gir] who realized she has given her 
virginal freshness to an old satyr of eighty gets rather 
lost in a mist of words. 

** The Return Journey ”’ is certainly well worth see- 
ing, though the intelligent playgoer will wear himself out 
re-producing the whole play for himself. Unfortunately, 
Sir Gerald du Maurier is that equivalent to the Roman 
Gladiator, the ‘* actor with his public.’ Evidently this 
public were not best pleased, when the curtain went up, 
to find their darling disguised as a learned octogenarian, 
not as a gentleman burglar. Sir Gerald sensed their dis- 
appointment, and Mr. Bennett footed the bill. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


T is a long time since Mr. André Charlot has produced 
|: revue, but ‘* Charlot, 1928,’’ his new production at 
the Vaudeville, shows that his incursions into the field 
of ** legitimate *? drama have not blunted his keen sense of 
the visually effective, even if he has failed to re-enlist 
the services of his former artists. This revue is before all 
things a ** show,” in that its appeal is to the eye rather 
than to the intelligence, and at its best it has quite a 
Parisian flavour. One or two scenes, indeed, are worthy 
of the Concert Mayol, which is saying a good deal. Its 
chief faults are that apart from an exceptionally good 
chorus there is no actress of personality in the cast, and 
that most of the sketches are either stale or decidedly below 
par. There is, however, a delightful little ballet on the 
‘* Three Bears ’? theme, with music by Mr. Eric Coates, 
a good ** production number ”’ on Folies-Bergére lines 
called ‘* The Pendulum of Time,’’ and much admirable fool- 
ing by Mr. Albert Rebla, the only member of the company 
whom I remember in the earlier Charlot revues. Mr. Rebla 
excels not only in his familiar display of comic juggling, but 
shows himself to be a droll of considerable shrewdness and 
ingenuity. Mr. Davy Burnaby acts as a sort of compére, 
and will be better when he has thought of some new jokes 
with which to supplement the rather meagre material with 
which the numerous authors have supplied him. The un- 
named artist who is responsible for the décor has con- 
tributed perhaps the best feature of what is on the whole 
an enjoyable, if not a striking, entertainment. 
a aa * 
What interested me most about ‘* The Moving Finger,”’ 
the new ‘** drama ”’ at the Garrick, was the fact that I 
was not bored. If anyone had told me that I could go to a 
characterless, machine-made play about a stage Chinese 
who carried a ‘** flame of hatred’? about with him, 
employed his dead daughter’s illegitimate Eurasian son as 
his secretary for the purpose of having him killed by his 
mother’s seducer, an English diplomat and the carefully 
cultivated friend of the stage Chinese (the plot is quite as 
complicated and badly expressed as that), and stay to the 
end of the last act, I should not have believed him. But 
somehow or other I found myself quite interested and was 
none the worse for a quite inexplicably pleasurable evening. 
Some of my pleasure was certainly derived from Mr. Ernest 
Milton’s obvious enjoyment of his part of the Chinese, and 
not a little from Mr. Basil Dean’s very efficient production, 
but I must, somewhat reluctantly, also make my acknow- 
ledgments to the author. His name was not on the pro- 
gramme, but I understand that Sir Patrick Hastings is 
under grave suspicion, 
om 7 * 
It is Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s peculiar gift that he can 
build up on the most wildly improbable foundations a story 
that is infinitely amusing and somehow infinitely plausible. 
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In ** A Damsel in Distress ” his and ** Ian Hay’s ”’ play 
at the New Theatre, the methods of the two authors are 
not harmoniously blended. The architecture is pure Wode- 
house, but it seems to have been patched and sentimen- 
talized by the other collaborator so as to render it any- 
thing but plausible, and amusing only in a heavy-handed, 
ultra-hearty sort of way. The sentiment is on the sickly 
side, and the humour is of that smartly obvious brand 
which for some reason incites British audiences to applaud 
as well as to laugh. All this being so, Mr. Nicholas 
Hannen was probably wise to produce the play as a slap- 
stick farce, but the result will jar on the sensibilities of 
those who look for the inimitable Wodehouse finesse. The 
only unadulterated Wodehouse characters are those played, 
extremely well, by Messrs. Henry Kendall and Reginald 
Gardiner; Mr. Reginald Purcell’s little study of a stage- 
door keeper, a masterpiece of wit and observation on the 
part of actor and authors alike, provides the one touch of 
real comedy; and the rest of the cast (but why have so 
many of them a cockney accent?) are competent and suffi- 
ciently energetic. 
+ * * 

At the Promenade Concert on August 30th an orches- 
tral suite, entitled ‘* Hary Janos,”? by the Hungarian com- 
poser Zoltin Kodaly, was performed for the first time in 
England, conducted by the composer. The work consists 
of six short movements arranged from a comic opera of 
the same name, and, like most concert arrangements of 
stage works, is inevitably somewhat scrappy and incon- 
sequent. Otherwise it makes a very favourable impression, 
and serves to strengthen and confirm one’s previous 
opinion of Kodaly, that although perhaps not one of the 
biggest personalities in modern music, he is certainly one 
of the most sympathetic. The scoring, particularly of the 
second, fourth, and sixth movements, is exceptionally 
brilliant, and an unusual tone-colour is imparted through- 
out by the employment of the Hungarian national instru- 
ment called the cimbalom. 

a * *~ 


On the following Saturday the performance of a sym- 
phonic poem ** Tapiola *’ by Sibelius, also for the first 
time in this country, proved disappointing. It is not 
Sibelius at his best, and, apart from one or two arresting 
moments, is distinctly dull and uninspired. One is accus- 
tomed to those momentary lapses on Sibelius’s part, 
however. They do not affect one’s conviction that, con- 
trary to Kodaly, he may not be one of the most sym- 
pathetic personalities in modern music, but that he is 
certainly among the biggest. Incidentally, it is difficult 
to understand what can possibly have induced the manage- 
ment to include this austere and inaccessible work in a 
so-called ‘* popular ”? programme, side by side with the 
overture to “‘ Zampa.”’ Truly, the ways of programme- 
makers are dark and mysterious. On the same evening a 
concertino for piano and orchestra by Mr. Arthur Ben- 
jamin was played for the first time, with the composer 
as the soloist, but failed to make any deep impression, 
either favourable or unfavourable. It is brilliant, fluent 
music, sounding well enough, but signifying nothing. 

* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, September 8th.— 

** Love’s Labour’s Lost,’’ at the Old Vic. 

Mr. Aylmer Maude on *‘ The Tolstoy Centenary,’ the 

Wireless, 9.15. 

Sunday, September 9th.— 

Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe on ‘*‘ The Last Call for England,’’ 

South Place, 11. 

Nationa] Sunday League Concert at the Palladium, 7. 
Monday, September 10th.— 

** Deadlock,’’ by Miss May Edginton at the Theatre 

Royal, Brighton. 

Film : ** Further Adventures of the Flag Lieutenant,”’ 

at the Stoll Picture Theatre. 
Wednesday, September 12th.— 

** Pavment,”” by Mr. C. E. Openshaw, at 

Theatre (September 12th-16th). 
Thursday. September 13th.— 

** Aida,’’ at the Old Vic. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS 
THE ATHENZUM, SEprTemser 10TH, 1828. 
PROSPECTS OF AMERICA 


AGO 


THE advantage of the Government of the United States is 
simply this, that it keeps together a considerable number of 
men, under some appearance of a State, without producing 
any very violent convulsions. The country is so situated, 
that there is little to repress ; for there are no barbarous and 
semi-pauper classes. It is not, therefore, wonderful that we 
should never hear of a New England rebellion, or a Louisiana 
conspiracy. Every man in the land has the fair prospect of 
becoming a proprietor, and the certainty of receiving a con- 
siderable income. He has therefore an interest, such as he 
must feel every day, in upholding a Government under which 
he enjoys such advantages; but is this sufficient for the 
kernel of a State? Is nothing more than this necessary to 
secure the permanence of human society? America has not 
yet undergone any experiment that could determine the ques- 
tion ; and such men as the author of the work before us are 
little capable of deciding it by reflection. We confess it 
appears to us, that, until there is a provision for something 
more than the mere animal wants of a people, the State has 
small security for their allegiance, and will have done little 
for the well-being of its subjects. The politician has nothing 
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to do with the purely religious questions ; but brute instinct 
and daily self-interest are not sufficient to retain men in 
society, after a country is so peopled that the slightest diffi- 
culty is found in obtaining subsistence. A certain proportion 
of learned and of moral truth must circulate through society, 
to keep men good citizens, and of this we see no probability ; 
for America has not yet been the parent of one idea, beyond 
the dead and narrow circle of outward phenomena. 


HARVEST 


THE pasture gleams a vivid green below the sullen cloud; 
Across the hil] the shadow steals and bares the stubble to 
the sun. 
Blow scud, pile tempest! The corn is carried, the ricks 

are thatched, the summer is done! 
O heart, where is your harvest? I had reaped, had I 
sowed, had I ploughed. 


Rehearse no Shepherds’ Calendar—that August comes again, 
That farmland must lie fallow and the blood leap up with 
the sap of spring. 
Is there frost on the air? The lips’ sweet is withered ; 
Time turns on a wheel but beauty takes wing. 
I have not seen, I shal] not, my acres white with grain. 
GEORGE RYLANDS. 








London Amusements. 











MATINEES FOR THE 


COURT. Thurs. & Sat., 2.15. 
BRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
LONDON PAVILION. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. 


YELLOW SANDS. 
SHOW BOAT 
THIS YEAR OF GRACE 


WEEK. 
Wed. & Thurs., 2.30. 
Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 


NEW SCALA. 
ROYALTY. 


ITALIAN MARIONETTES. 
BIRD IN HAND. 





THEATRES. 





THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 2303.) NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
Matinees, Wednesdays and Fridays, 2.5. 


‘** PLUNDER.”’ 


TOM WALLS, Mary Brough 


A New Farce by Ben Travers. 


, and RALPH LYNN. 


COURT (Sloane 5137). 


(3 weeks only.) 








MONDAY NEXT at 8.15 
MATINEES, THURS. and SAT., 2.15. 
“YELLOW SANDS.” 
By Eden and Adelaide Phillpotts. 


DRURY LANE. (Temple Bar 7171). 


‘*SHOW BOAT.”’ 








8.15 precisely. Wed., Sat., 2.50. 


A New Musical Play. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. 





ROYALTY (Ger. 2690.) ENGS., 8.30. MATS., THURS., & SAT., 2.3. 
BARRY JACKSON presente 
‘“‘BIRD IN HAND.” 


A Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER. 


ST. MARTIN'S. 
“KNIGHT ERRANT.”’ 


Evenings, at 8.40. 


SAVOY. 





(Gerr. 1243 & 3416.) HUGH WAKEFIELD. 


By Eric Forbes Boyd, 


Matinees, Tuesday and Friday, at 2.50. 





Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Wednesday & Thursday, 2.3% 
“YOUNG WOODLEY.” 


FRANK LAWTON. KATHLEEN O'REGAN. 





EVENINGS (except Mondays), 8.3. 


Matinees, Wed., Fri., Sat., 2.30. LEON M. LION presents 














Evgé., 8.30. Mats., Mon., Thurs., 2.30. (Smoking.) JOHN GALSWORTHY’S ‘“ LOYALTIES.” 
‘““MANY HAPPY RETURNS.” LEON M. LION, ERIC MATURIN, LAWRENCE HANRAY, MOLLY KERR. 
MIMI CRAWFORD. MORRIS HARVEY. an 
HERB. WILLIAMS, ‘‘ The Funniest Man in the Worid.” CONCERTS. 
HIPPODROME, London. Evenings, at 8.15. Gerrard 0650. QUEEN’S HALL. Sole Lessees—Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
MATINEES, WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.30. BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION. 
“THAT’S A GOOD GIRL.” PROMENADE B.B.C. CONCERTS. 
JACK BUCHANAN. ELSIE RANDOLPH. NIGHTLY, at 8. 
—--—— ag age a SIR HENRY J. WOOD 
: lb. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. d 5 
KINGSWAY. (Ho — ee Ey ee ey ae AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
JEAN CABELL in 
2s. to 7s. 6d., at Agents, and Chappell’s, Queen’s Hall. 
LAST WEEKS. ‘*‘ MARIGOLD.’”’ (Now in its 2nd year.) LAST WEEKS. anes CL nee 


LYRIC THEATRE, EVENINGS, 


“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 
Produced by NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 
MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 


NEW SCALA | 





Hammersmith. at 8.20. 


Riverside 5012. 


ITALIAN MARIONETTES. 
SEVEN WEEKS SEASON. 





Evenings 8.15. Mats., Wednesday & Thursday, 2.3%. 


All seats bookable. Popular Prices. (Mus, 6010.) 








CINEMAS. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway. 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. 


Septemher 10th, llth & 12th. HENRY EDWARDS and ISABEL JEANS in 
“THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF THE FLAG LIEUTENANT”; FRED 
THOMSON in “ THE OUTLAW RIDER.” Stage—Grad and Gold; Tambo 
and Tambo. 





(Holborn 3703.) 
(SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.30.) 


September 13th, 14th & 15th. LIONEL BARRYMORE in “ THE THIRTEENTH 
HOUR”; IRENE RICH and CLYDE COOK in “ BEWARE OF MARRIED 


MEN.” Stage—Jack Stanford. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE YOUNG 


as WINBURNE’S Hyperion and Other Poems, with 
a Essay on Swinburne and Keats,’ by Georges 
Lafourecade (Faber & Gwyer, 10s. 6d.) is a curious 
book. It contains four unpublished poems of Swinburne 
from MSS. in the possession of Mr. Wise. The first, which 
M. Lafourcade has called ‘** Hyperion,” consists of 507 
blank verse lines; the others are short fragments and are 
called ** The Nightingale,’? ‘* Song,”? and ‘* Epicurus.” 
They are obviously the work of the very young Swinburne, 
but there is no real evidence for their precise date; the 
method by which M. Lafourecade arrives at the statement 
that *‘ one can safely assert that Swinburne ”’ finished 
** Hyperion ” in 1859 is typical of his critical methods. 
There are in existence fragments of four Elizabethan plays 
written by Swinburne, ‘‘ The Unhappy Revenge,”’ ‘* The 
Laws of Corinth,’? ‘*‘ Laugh and Lie Down,’ and ‘* The 
Loyal Servant.’ There is reason to believe that the first 
was written just after he left Eton in 1849; there is no 
precise evidence for fixing the exact date of the other three, 
but Mr. Wise thinks that **‘ The Loyal Servant ”? was 
written in the winter 1859-1860. Now in the blank space 
at the top of some of the pages of the ‘* Hyperion ” MS. are 
scrawled lines from ‘* The Loyal Servant.’? M. Lafourcade, 
accepting Mr. Wise’s date for ‘**‘ The Loyal Servant,’’ 
argues that **‘ Hyperion ’? must have been written imme- 
diately before the play, and therefore dates it 1859. As 
a matter of fact, it may have been written as early as 1849; 
it is practically certain that it cannot have been written 
later than 1860, the year of the publication of ‘* Rosa- 
mond ” and ** The Queen Mother.”’’ 
* ” * 

The poem itself is a very strange production. The 
name ‘** Hyperion ”’ has been given to it by M. Lafourcade 
himself and is a misnomer. Hyperion does not occur and 
is not mentioned in the poem. M. Lafourcade gave it this 
name because he thinks it to be “* a prosodic exercise ”’ in 
imitation of Keats’s ‘* Hyperion.”? It is certainly a 
prosodic exercise, and its theme more or less covers the same 
ground as that of Keats’s poem; but it is primarily an 
imitation of Milton. The influence of Keats on the poetry 
and diction is very small, and confined mainly to the use of 
adjectives; the greater part of it is an almost ludicrous 
imitation, if not a parody, of Milton. Its literary value is 
simply nil, and when one finds that M. Lafourcade calls it 
** a fine artistic achievement,’”’ one begins to suspect that, 
whatever be his merits as a literary historian, he suffers, 
as a literary critic on this ground, from the handicap of 
having to judge poetry not written in his own language. 
** It makes one’s bosom glow,’’ he says, ‘* to come across 
such lines as :- 

‘‘ The joyous balminess of starry dews 
That pearl the wan face of maternal night "’; 


‘Unfolding slow his universal lore "’; 


‘* He spoke and calm amid the breathless hush 

Grey Saturn rising spake with dreamy looks 

Where dim Philosophy slept vision’d faint."’ 
It depends perhaps upon the nationality of the bosom; it 
is unlikely that a sensitive English bosom will glow when 

it comes across such an awkward line as the last. 
+ + * 

M. Lafourcade’s bosom seems to be altogether much 
too sensitive to the English language, and one suspects that 
it glows with more discrimination when it comes across 


SWINBURNE 


French poetry. Its owner is the author of another work 
on Swinburne, just published, one of those immense and 
formidable products of intensive scholarship which one used 
to associate with German professors, but are now charac- 
teristic of the French Docteur-és-lettres or Maitre de con- 
férences. The book is in French and two volumes “ La 
Jeunesse de Swinburne (1837-1867),’’ par Georges Lafour- 
cade, and is published in England by Mr. Humphrey 
Milford (price 8s. 6d. each volume). By the end of the 
period covered by the book Swinburne had published only a 
few unimportant juvenilia and ‘* Chastelard,”’ ** Atalanta,” 
and ** Poems and Ballads,’? and his life had not been 
eventful. Yet M. Lafourcade fills nearly nine hundred large 
pages. One cannot speak too highly of his industry and 
the high standard of his scholarship. The book has much 
of great interest in it, and will be invaluable to any future 
critic of Swinburne. From 1849, when Swinburne was twelve 
years old, up to 1868, when at the age of twenty-six he 
began to write ‘* Atalanta in Calydon,” he produced an 
enormous mass of poetry which was never published, but 
which still exists either in the British Museum or in the 
possession of Mr. Wise. M. Lafourcade has meticulously 
examined these poems and plays; he prints considerable 
extracts from them; he analyzes at length their form, dic- 
tion, merits, and the influences which they disclose. Here, 
again, he often gives us something of value and interest, 
but at the same time he shows the same lack of propor- 
tion and discrimination as in his essay in the other volume. 
The fact that Swinburne never published these early works 
and the extracts given by M. Lafourcade prove that they 
were, like the ‘* Hyperion,’’ simply imitative experiments. 
They are interesting only as indicating the influences which 
moulded Swinburne’s original genius. The real value of 
M. Lafourcade’s work consists in the evidence of the 
immense seriousness and laboriousness with which Swin- 
burne, by imitating other writers, trained himself to write 
verse. Chiefly he puts himself to school to the Eliza- 
bethans, to Milton, and to Shelley, but Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, and Keats are also his masters and models to some 
extent, while, of course, Morris, Rossetti, and the Pre- 
Raphaelites become a powerful influence. Even on this 
subject M. Lafourcade, however, rather overdoes it, and I 
doubt whether the prosodic exercises of a poet like Swin- 
burne are worth quite as much study, ink, and paper. I 
am quite certain that M. Lafourcade exaggerates the 
artistic value of these crude and boyish pastiches. In them 
Swinburne shows really remarkable powers of acquiring 
the style, rhythm, and metre of almost any English poet 
from Webster and Milton to Shelley and Browning. But 
I fail entirely to see what M. Lafourcade finds in them : real 
originality and clear intmmations of the future Swinburnian 


genius. For instance, in 1856, Swinburne wrote a poem, 
**The Temple of Janus,” for the Newdigate Prize at 
Oxford. According to Sir Edmund Gosse and others the 


poem had disappeared and it was never published. M. 
Lafourcade has found it in the British Museum and prints 
long extracts from it. He maintains that it displays real 
originality and that in certain passages ‘* we recognize, 
more than ten vears in advance, the most beautiful accents 
of the pure Swinburnian inspiration.”” And he quotes as 
an example the following passages, in which I can see 
nothing of the kind :— 
‘*T stood in thought among the buried years ; 
I saw the daily veil of things undrawn 
And the grey gleam of immemorial dawn 
Upon the shoreless waters of the Past.’ 
And :— 
‘‘ For me the ages were not: once again 
Her shadowy streets were dense with shapes of men 
And all the fate which had been... .” 
LeonaRD Woo Lr. 
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REVIEWS 


NEW NOVELS 

A Tale of the Pyrenees. By PIERRE LOTI. Translated by W. P. 
BAINES. (Werner Laurie. 6s.) 

A Tale of Brittany. I}y PrerRE Loti. Translated by W. P. 
BAINES. (Werner Laurie. 6s.) 

We Forget Because We Must. By W. B. MAXWELL. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.) 

A Brood of Ducklings. By FRANK SWINNERTON. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Rampant Age. By RosBerT S. CARR. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Extraordinary Women. By COMPTON MACKENZIE. (Secker. 2is.) 

The Secret Trail. By ANTHONY ARMSTRONG. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Spider Boy. By CARL VAN VECHTEN. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

Princes of the Night. By JOSEPH KESSEL. Translated by JACK 
KAHANE. (Richards. 7s. 6d.) 

The Bureaucrats. By GEORGES COURTELINE. Translated by ERIC 
SuTTON, and Illustrated by D. NACHSEN. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


THESE books by Pierre Loti should be reviewed separately, I 
think, among the Books for the Young. How poetical a 
writer he seemed, and how wise, when one managed to 
escape from watching some beastly House Match, and to 
curl up in an armchair with a bag of oranges and ‘*‘ Madame 
Chrysantheme ”’ or ‘‘ Les Désenchantées.’’ The descriptive 
style which now seems such watery impressionism was then 
as thrilling as Swinburne’s, the continual reflections upon 
the fugacity of pleasure and the certainty of death gratified 
to perfection the sweet tooth of adolescent melancholy ; and 
one’s day-dreams were peopled with beauties, yellow or 
bronze or black, who pleaded with gentle eyes for a week 
more of happiness before one sailed away never to see them 
again. ‘‘ Ramuntcho”’ and ‘‘ Mon Frére Yves,” here trans- 
lated as ‘‘A Tale of the Pyrenees*’ and ‘‘A Tale of Brit- 
tany,’’ are perhaps Loti’s best books, largely because they 
are variations from the customary formula. In them the 
flesh has hardly a speaking part. Ramuntcho’s girl is 
chaste: she enters a convent during his absence on mffitary 
service ; he plans to abduct her, but when faced with her 
spiritual remoteness, drops his scheme just when it was 
materially most feasible, and sails for South America. ‘* Mon 
Frére Yves ’’ is the story of Loti’s devotion to a Breton sailor 
who served under him, and somehow it rings far truer than 
his usual romances with tropical beauties. Yves is a touch- 
ing figure with his powerful body and childlike mind, his 
good resolutions and his disastrous love of drink. And 
cunningly Loti leaves the tale without an ending, which 
makes it seem more veracious and more moving. But even 
so it is better to leave Loti to the schoolboys and be content 
oneself with reading him only in the memory. The nostalgia 
of the Antipodes still descends upon us—** Mais, 6 mon ceeur, 
entends le chant des matelots! ’’—but Loti’s prose resembles 
the obvious harmonies to which nineteenth-century com- 
posers reduced primitive musics. Messrs. Laurie’s edition, 
I should add, is remarkably well produced for its price, 
and the translation, though undistinguished, is competent. 

If Mr. W. B. Maxwell were a Frenchman, he would be a 
distinguished Academician. To my taste, the type of novel 
he writes was never very interesting and is now super- 
annuated. But he achieves his aim with the greatest accom- 
plishment. ‘‘ We Forget Because We Must”? is the story of 
a married couple living in the prosperous society of a suburb 
which is nearer to St. George’s Hill than to Streatham. It 
is a highly probable story, no more sensational than that 
of most lives, and as English history it seems to te more 
accurate as well as more objective than Mr. Galswerthy’s 
books. It is also written in a livelier style. Mr. Maxwell 
never over-emphasizes his points, and his comments are rarely 
explicit. The man in this book who gives up his liaison with 
the wife of his best friend when the war breaks out, because 
he doesn’t play golf and feels he must give up something, is 
‘“enormous ’’ in the Flaubertian sense. But Mr. Maxwell 
is too polite to guffaw at his own jokes. And unlike most 
novelists he shows uncommon sense when writing about sex. 
‘* We Forget Because We Must ’’ isfnot likely to interest the 
unhappy few who regard fiction as an art, but I recommend 
it as a truthful, sensible, and very readable boo 

Mr. Swinnerton’s novel is far less satisfactory. Though 
a younger writer, he uses an even more old-fashioned form. 
His novel is padded with insignificant details about the 
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weather, the streets, and the clothes of his characters. As 
a result the story moves at tortoise speed, and it is difficult 
to take the slightest interest in the fortunes of the persons 
described /His theme, the inability of parents, with the best 
will in the world, to understand their children, is not in 
itself uninteresting. But in the particular case put by Mr. 
Swinnerton one just feels it does not matter. And indeed 
he appears to have felt the same himself 

‘The Rampant Age ”’ describes school life in the Middle 
West. Boys there of seventeen smoke, drink, crib, swear,. 
tell dirty stories, and flirt. The author expects his readers 
to be very much upset to hear all this, and even points out 
that it is only a small and uncharacteristic set that he is 
describing. But is it so surprising? As men approach 
parenthood, some powerful mechanism usually makes them 
forget how they and their friends behaved in adolescence. 
No doubt wisely, for it is much more comfortable to believe 
that one’s children are the Sir Joshua angels that they 
appear. The most notable differences between the life 
described in ‘‘ The Rampant Age ”’ and that of English boys 
seem due to the United States having adopted co-education 
and prohibition. As a result the boys start making love, 
with girls, at school, whereas here boys, at any rate public 
school boys, usually keep away from girls till they go to a 
university. In the second place, adolescents, probably even 
more than adults, have been encouraged to drink by prohibi- 
tion. The desire to appear, and to feel, ‘ta regular guy,” is 
even stronger in the young than in the old. The ingenuous- 
ness of the author in supposing his book will horrify us be- 
comes rather charming when we learn that he is only 
eighteen. The youthful moralist has obviously enjoyed 
writing his book, and if you are curious about American life 
you will enjoy reading it. 

With luck we may expect another brace of novels by Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie before Christmas. For ‘* Extraordinary 
Women "’ is the third of his books to be published in a year. 
In the circumstances it would be unreasonable to look for 
a very high level of writing or invention. But the dullness of 
his August novel passes all bounds. It describes a set of 
women in Sirene, an island town which combines the climate 
of Capri with the manners of Mytilene ; their quarrels and 
jealousies and petty amours. I daresay the description Mr. 
Mackenzie gives of them is fairly accurate. The world con- 
tains numberless futile people lacking all intelligence, self- 
control, and humour. But why write a book about them? In 
order, apparently, to suggest that among them are to be 
found all women who prefer their own to the opposite sex. 
Or rather, who pretend to. For the climax of the novel is 
a scene at a party where Mr. Mackenzie’s heroines get tipsy 
and cling like limpets to the men present. In vino veritas, 
you see. One needs only a slight acquaintance with recent 
scientific research to know inversion is in most cases either 
congenital or acquired in infancy ; and a little experience 
of the world shows that it is often found in persons of re- 
markable energy, intellect, and strength of character. Mr. 
Mackenzie is obviously neither uneducated nor inexperi- 
enced. Having had the enterprise to deal with a subject 
unexplored by English novelists, he might have produced 
an interesting book. But all I can see in ‘* Extraordinary 
Women”’ is an expression of male pique and wounded 
vanity. I should add, in case anyone is misled by the high 
price at which the novel is published, that it is in no way 
pornographic. 

A few short notes to end with. ‘ The Secret Trail’ is 
an effective if unoriginal thriller, packed with Russian 
spies, stolen inventions, noiseless guns, Soho restaurants, 
and hairbreadth escapes ; and in the midst of these a hero 
who is at once charming, a crook, and a physical coward. 
Excellent reading between Victoria and Dover on a day when 
the chimney-smoke seems ominously horizontal. ‘* Spider 
Boy "’ is an amusing story of the ways of Hollywood, less 
mannered than Mr. Van Vechten’s previous books. American 
writers are usually at their best when most satirical. 
‘Princes of the Night” describes life among the Russian 
refugees in Paris. I cannot recommend it as I did the same 
author’s ‘‘ Pure in Heart.’’ It may be true that Russians 
nowadays behave like characters in Dostoevsky. But they 
were more interesting, I think, when they were content to 
model themselves on those of Goncharov and Turgeniev. 
‘The Bureaucrats ’’ is by one of the most brilliant French 
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humorists of the older generation. Mr. Eric Sutton’s trans- 
lation is admirable, though somehow not so amusing as the 
original ‘‘ Messieurs Les Ronds de Cuir.”’ Government 
offices in France have their special odour, some of which 
cannot be carried in English. Moreover, it is a great pity 
that the illustrator dressed the characters in modern clothes. 
The book belongs to a period when men wore stiff collars 
and the women long skirts. But I strongly 2dvise everyone 
who does not read French to hold of it. Englist 
humorists have no longer the courage to be brutal: the 
unhappy are sacred to them. This may do credit to their 
hearts, but it has most unfortunate results for their work. 
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RELIGION 


Itlusion, By SIGMUND FREUD. Hogarth 


It is still the taboo with which Professor Freud concerns 
himself; this time, however, he raises the question in a 
more modern form. He discusses the sanctions of civiliza- 
tion or culture—disdaining, as he says, to make a distinction 
between them. These sanctions he submits to a long 
analysis, deplores their lack of rationality, and looks for- 
ward to a golden age—no, a fairly satisfactory state of 
human affairs—after they have been exploded. 

The problem is set by the common life of man. ‘ Every 
individual,’ writes Dr. Freud, ‘‘is virtually an enemy of 
culture, which is, nevertheless, ostensibly an object of human 
concern.’’ He conceives that the restraints which the indi- 
vidual must undergo in living usefully with others have not 
as yet become really tolerable to him. The more marked of 
them have now become ‘‘ internalized,’’ accepted as moral 
intuitions and made automatic. Some of our contemporaries, 
for example, live without hungering for opportunities of 
incest, murder, or cannibalism, though even now, it is 
implied, the ancient vetoes are felt in the depths of the heart 
as privations. 

There are other cultural de1uands made 
societies which the individual finds it difficult to accept. 
There are rights of property and rules of privilege which 
no particular moral intuition urges us to preserve. More- 
over, wherever there is marked inequality or the opportunity 
for instinctual satisfactions is denied, culture cannot be said 
to be fulfilling its task well. None the less, there is still need 
for sanctions and for enforcement of cultural laws against 
resistance :— 


by our present 


‘It is just as impossible to do without government of 
the masses by a minority as it is to dispense with coercion in 


he work of civilization, for the masses are lazy and unin- 
telligent, they have no love for instinctual renunciation, 
they are not to be convinced of its inevitability by argu- 


ment, and the individuals support each other in giving full 
play to their unruliness 

The principal sanction of culture Professor Freud takes 
as religion. Man's self-esteem is menaced by the inflexibility 
of the demands of nature, by the ‘‘ crushing supremacy of 
nature,’ and he craves for consolation. The illusion of a 
personal God offers him this consolation, comforts him for 
the desires he must suppress as beyond satisfaction. By 
its aid we regard the incalculable powers around us as if 
their severity were only momentary, as if in the end they 
would show themselves favouring and gentle. As we extend 
our conquest of nature, the religious ideal is left free to 
act as an ethical sanction for social conduct where this 
would otherwise appear unattractive. 

On the other hand, the illusions of religion become less 
possible to support. All the time its uses are decreasing ; it 
even fails to reconcile men to their inexorable fate. if 
religious ideas, ** prized as the most precious possession of 
culture,” in fact fulfilled their place as an easily borne 
compulsion towards social adaptation, Professor Freud 
would not look them too closely in the mouth. But he con- 
siders that by now the disadvantages of religion far out- 
weigh any consoling or reconciling influence it may have. 
‘*T am prepared,” he writes, ‘‘ to defend the statement that 
culture incurs a greater danger by maintaining its present 
attitude to religion than by relinquishing it.” A departure 
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from reality can only represent a temporary or morbid gain. 
Professor Freud hopes for a revision of all sanctions and an 
acceptance of the position that human laws are for the sake 
of human life on this planet and have no other sacredness. 
‘By withdrawing his expectations from the other world 
and concentrating all his liberated energies on this earthly 
life, man will probably attain to a state of things in which 
life will be tolerable for all and no one will be oppressed by 
culture any more.” 

Within its limitations, Professor Freud’s book is well 
argued and simple. There are, however, very fundamental 
arguments to be raised against his statement. It is not 
necessary to suppose that psychological promptings towards 
incest, murder, and cannibalism are due to unsatisfied 
instincts, or that neurosis marks a too vigorous instinctual 
life. The crisis of neurosis seems rather to be that the 
individual feels a veto as unacceptable, merely because all 
external demands are felt as infringements of personal free- 
dom. The neurotic is anti-social, not so much because his 
instinctual nature is left out of account in culture, but 
because he resists a priori the demands of cultural 
life. The attraction of breaking taboos rests more 
in the fact that they are forbidden than in its being 
especially hard to keep them. It is to be expected, of course, 
that the individual will take his attraction towards forbidden 
actions as a proof of his exceptional and overwhelming 
instinctual strength. Other people find it easy to avoid them; 
he finds it hard ; how terrible and unique must be the strength 
of his libido! 

Professor Freud’s treatment of his subject follows 
naturally from his views upon the centrality of the G@dipus 
complex; and it is always a delight to meet with so well 
co-ordinated an outlook. In all his writings, however, man 
appears to be regarded as a bundle of dissociated instincts. 
The task of culture is thus from the beginning rendered 
almost impossible. The integration of the individual is not 
seen as attainable, and if men cannot arrive at any kind of 
unity in themselves, what is to be hoped for from their 
associations? 
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ENGLAND DESPOILED 


England and the Octopus. By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 

Epilogue by PATRICK ABERCROMBIE. (Bles. 5s.) 

‘In the late war,’’ Mr. Williams-Ellis complains, ‘‘ we were 
invited to fight to preserve England. We believed, we fought. 
We saved our country that we might ourselves destroy it." 
‘It may be well to preserve England,”’ he adds, ‘‘ but better 
to have an England worth preserving,’’ and to that end 
this book is devoted. For we are already in an extremely 
pad state. Immediately any famous beauty-spot comes into 
the open market frenzied appeals arise for its purchase for 
the nation, ‘‘ to save it."”. Why so invariably ‘‘ to save it’’? 
asks the author, and replies that it is because we know all 
too well from past experiences ‘‘ that if it is not so bought it 
will almost certainly be built over, desecrated, and 
destroyed.’’ We have, most of us, still to recover from that 
fatal philistine legacy of the last century—the idea that a 
man’s whole duty in life is to double his income—and very 
few individuals can be trusted in such a case to see or care 
beyond the cash in hand and the credit that goes to the 
bank. 

But Mr. Williams-Ellis is concerned only incidentally 
with beauty-spots, though it is to the country and the new 
town rather than to the older cities that he gives his atten- 
tion. The cities are for the most part past all hope, useful 
only as warnings. In the last hundred years they have 
grown into mere shapelessness, mean streets crowding about 
the factories with ‘‘ no attempt at an intelligent general lay- 
out plan ; all was cut-throat grab, exploitation and waste— 
a mad game of beggar-my-neighbour between a host of 
greedy little sneak-builders and speculators.’’ Everywhere 
private enterprise, like Satan, grinned across the country 
and saw that its profits were good. The results are before us 
to-day, and one vital consequence is that we are flying, most 
of us who can, from the cities to the towns and villages. 
But we are no wiser, have learned nothing, and the conse- 
quence is simply that soon there will be no accessible part of 
England undespoiled. Bungalows will have scaled every 
height and invaded every valley, ramshackle tea-shops and 
garages will line every road, and advertisement hoardings, 
discarded engineering tackle, and pipe-lines scar every 
landscape. Towns will be reached only through rows, miles 
long, of little ill-built villas, and every village will have its 
multiple shops whose ‘‘ brutal stock fronts, botched on to 
older buildings, cutting half-way through the first-floor win- 
dows, bring a shout of town vulgarity that drowns the quiet 
charm of the place.’’ A few more years, and the peaceful 
and lovely English countryside, even as we know it to-day, 
will have ceaséd to exist for most of us. Where England 
nas not been urbanized it will have been vulgarized. 

This is the picture Mr. Williams-Ellis paints ‘ to set hair 
on end, flesh creeping, and blood curdling.’’ He overstates 
his case, perhaps, but the point is, as Professor Abercrombie 
says, that no man to-day can feel safe wherever he may 
seclude himself. And in any case seclusion can be a solution 
only for the very few. Any real solution must be sought 
in some form of control, enlightened control which will admit 
the existence of spiritual necessities as imperative as any 
financial, and have power to prevent the destruction of public 
amenities solely for the benefit of a few individuals. This 
will mean, obviously, power to dictate to private ownerships 
and vested interests, and to override the inevitable opposi- 
tion the preliminary backing of an active public approval is 
absolutely essential. It is at this point that the author 
introduces his appeal for ‘‘ the beneficent busybody ’’ who 
will waken and voice such approval, and here and in general 
his constructive suggestions are thoroughly and immediately 
practical. 

This is, in any case, a book for all to read. Solidly based 
upon personal experience of the facts, it is written with gusto 
and wit (the author complains of the Communists that all 
Marx and no Morris has made them very dull boys). Ex- 
tremely good are the two chapters wherein we read of ‘‘ The 
Tragic Folly of Castle Malory’’ (a typical ‘‘old town” 
brought up to date), and of the life of Mr. Otherman, a 
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typical land-speculator. Mr. Williams-Ellis tilts, too, at cur- 
rent education and the timidity of the Church (‘‘ too much 
respect for persons and for vested interests, and too little 
respect for beauty ’’), and he has a most interesting chapter 
upon the possible future usefulness of the great country 
houses. He concludes with a Devil’s Dictionary containing 
comments—extremely pertinent comments—upon Advertise- 
ments, Aerodromes, the Automobile Association, Bungalows, 
Gardens, Paint, Petrol Pumps, and so forth. 

We only hesitate to call this book delightful because the 
term seems scarcely apt for any volume with so grim a 
spectre hovering in its background. But it is in fact only by 
reading and passing on such books as this that the spectre 
is likely to be exorcised. Simply to ignore it is worse than 
useless. 


SIX BRITISH SOLDIERS 


Six British Soldiers. By the Hon. Str JOHN FORTESCUE. 
(Williams & Norgate. 12s. 6d.) 


IN a short introduction to this volume, Sir John Fortescue 
lays down, as the two chief difficulties against which our 
generals have always had to struggle, the inadequacy of 
the Army for the requirements of a great war, and the lack 
of ‘‘ a broad outline of military policy for the general guid- 
ance of naval and military leaders in the operations to be 
undertaken.’’ His purpose, in these studies of six typical 
British soldiers — Cromwell, Marlborough, Abercromby, 
Charles Stuart, Moore, and Wellington—is to show their 
efforts ‘‘ alike in making armies and in dictating a military 
policy.”’ 

The first part of this promise is very well kept. No one 
is better qualified than Sir John Fortescue to trace the effect 
of the ‘*‘ New Model’ on subsequent military developments ; 
to bring home to us the heavy cost in life of the lack of 
any real military organization throughout the eighteenth 
century ; and to describe how a mere collection of regiments 
was gradually welded into a real Army. What is more, he 
has the necessary imagination, sympathy, and literary skill 
to bring out effectively the contribution of personalities so 
widely different as Cromwell, Marlborough, Moore, and 
Wellington, to shaping those traditions of duty and discipline 
which the Old Contemptibles handed on to the New Armies. 

When it comes to war policy, Sir John Fortescue is less 
sure a guide. His obsession with the wickedness and im- 
hecility of politicians and the influence of prize-money on 
naval strategy make it practically impossible for him to 
give a calm judgment on any question on which civilian or 
naval is opposed to military opinion. Moreover, what really 
interests Sir John is not war, but military operations, prefer- 
ably of the Continental type, and it is very rarely that he 
shows any perception of what Marlborough and Wellington 
understood well—that for an insular, maritime State, war 
may mean something rather different from what it means to 
a Continental Power. There is something very significant 
in his omission of Wolfe, identified as he was with the war 
policy of the elder Pitt, from his gallery of typical British 
soldiers. 

As studies in military biography these short lives are 
very good indeed. Sir John Fortescue has a happy knack of 
throwing into high relief, without any exaggeration, or dis- 
tortion of scale, the central characteristic of his heroes—Marl- 
borough’s unshakable serenity ; Abercromby’s quiet compe- 
tence ; Wellington’s power of organization, matured, as the 
author rightly emphasizes, by his rich and varied Indian 
experience. He claims, perhaps, too much for Charles Stuart— 
characteristically endeared to him as the son of that ‘‘ blame- 
less ’’ statesman, Lord Bute—but the admirable comedy of 
Stuart’s capture of Minorca, ‘‘the most glorious piece of 
bluff in the history of the Army,’’ deserves to be better 
known, and his work in Sicily, still more his plans for 
Sicilian defence, go far to justify the claims made for him. 
All the lives are good reading, and the portraits—especially 
the fine reproduction of Hoppner’s Abercromby—add to the 
value of the book. 
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THE GIANT AND TOM THUMB 


Tigers, Gold, and Witch-Doctors. By BAssEeTT DicBy, F.R.G.S. 
Lane 12s. 6d. 


Nepal. By PERCEVAL LANDON. Two vols. (Constable. 63s.) 


Mr. Diasy, a collecior for American Museums, was in former 
books thoroughly well megaphoned by H. G. Wells and 
William Beebe. Is that why he begins the present book as 
follows: ‘‘I am going to tell you about the biggest tigers 
in the world, and gold that vanishes, and witch-doctors who 
dance in a frenzy at the dead of night... . About the ways 
of wolves, and how to make bears run away.’’ Mr. 
Digby buttonholes us in this comradely manner for the whole 
of the first chapter, and as to be slapped on the back by a 
perfect stranger and addressed as though we were boy-scouts 
being genially instructed how to whoop, produces embar- 
rassing repercussions in the reader’s mind, we are inclined 
to notice the glistening rather than the gold. ‘ Pull out the 
map and have a look at Siberia,’ the muscular voice pro- 
None, however, is supplied, while the chapter called 
‘The Ways of Northern Tigers’’ gives us rather less in- 
formation about them than we could get out of a popular 
encyclopedia. It is true that, once we have clambered over 
the stockade of Mr. Digby’s robust manner, there is some- 
thing more within than a frozen waste. He obviously knows 
a great deal about the natives, the flora and fauna, and the 
history of Siberia. But he has about as much idea of pre- 
senting his knowledge as he has of the art of literary per- 
suasion. The book is so disorderly in treatment, it covers 
such vast tracks in a few sketchy bounds, that the impression 
left upon us is one of confusion. We suggest to Mr. Digby 
that before writing his next book he should inwardly digest 
a certain work called ‘‘ Voyage Autour de ma Chambre,” 
by which he will gather that the enchantment of a book of 
travels consists in something more than the distances 
traversed. 

We do not know how many Nepals could be packed into 
Siberia, but we do know that Mr. Landon’s more than six 
hundred pages, with all its twenty-five Appendices, errs if 
at all on the side of spareness. His work is a large and 
worthy monument of a very little country, and we read every 
word of it with avidity because in many respects it is the 
most remarkable country in the world. It is the only one 
which has not suffered, in Mr. Landon’s words, ‘‘ the galling 
triumph of the Moslem’ or ‘*‘ the political and commercial 
results of Christian expansion.’’ It was the birthplace of 
Gautama, and among its fertile plains, dense jungles, and 
wild mountain passes, Buddhism and Hinduism are on terms 
of mutual tolerance. Nepal is ruled by an absolutist 
monarchy, and is at the same time unique in that the will 
of the people prevails. Its racial elements are even more 
mixed than they usually are where a small land is sand- 
wiched between two great Empires, and in early days Nepal 
was a mere ‘“‘ congeries of warring and independent tribes.” 
Yet it preserves so enlightened and sagacious a sense of 
nationality that it almost redeems that word from the merited 
disrepute into which it has fallen. The Nepalese are so 
wise that they will not allow any European to enter the 
country, except by express permission of the Court (which 
the Court is too alive to its own interests to grant), and ex- 
cept to the Capital, Katmandu, and in the southerly region 
known as the Terai. But even to these regions access is 
very difficult, and the prohibition is far more exacting than 
it ever was in China or Tibet. There actually exists one 
country in the world whose wealth is not being ‘* developed ”’ 
by European or American companies, whose mammalian 
fauna is not being shot out by European sportsmen, whose 
363 species of birds are not being collected for civilized 
Museums, whose labour resources are not being exploited 
by financiers, whose manners and customs are not being 
standardized by Western uniformity, whose varieties of 
mountain splendour and tropical plain are not being laid 
waste by European ideas of progress. One needs no further 
corroboration of the statement that Nepal is a wonderful 
little country. 

There are many more things we should like to know 
about Nepal which even Mr. Landon’s devotion and bound- 
less industry still leave hid from us. How comes it, for 
instance, that a country which retains such marked traces 
of the old pre-Buddhistic and pre-Aryan religion, a country 
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so often divided against itself and so exposed to Indian 
aggrandizement from the South, should have evolved so deli- 
cate and original an architecture, so happy a balance be- 
tween popular content and autocratic Orientalism, and so 
enlightened a modern policy? The answer is the more per- 
plexing from the fact that the Buddhism practised in Nepal 
is the Tibetan brand of the Mahayana, as priest-ridden and 
idolatrous as it well could be. Can it be that the Nepalese 
still remember that the Master who cared nothing for 
authority, caste, dogma, and privilege was their country- 
man? Whatever the answer, we are very grateful to Mr. 
Landon for having given us so monumental a book about 
so original a country. 
H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


A LIFE OF BACH 


J. S. Bach: A Biography. By CHARLES SANFORD TERRY. 
University Press, and Milford. 21s. 


(Oxford 


THERE have been several biographies of Bach, including 
Spitta’s great work of which there is an English translation, 
but, as Mr. Terry says, they are not pure biographies but 
hybrids of biography and musical criticism and interpreta- 
tion. “His work is strictly biographical, and he cannot be 
praised too highly for his minute account of Bach's life and 
indeed of everything connected with that life. As a work of 
reference the book will be invaluable# there is no fact or 
incident connected with Bach which Mr. Terry has not ex- 
haustively investigated, even its most trivial details. If 
Bach tested an organ, the organ is described to us. The 
houses in which Bach lived in the various towns where he 
held office as organist, Capellmeister, or Cantor are described 
minutely and plans and photographs are supplied. The 
lives, characters, and entourage of his ducal employers are 
discussed at length. Even the details of the architecture of 
the Schloss at Celle are given to us because, according to 
the ‘‘ Nekrolog’’ and Forkel, Bach ‘‘ more than once,” be- 
tween 1700 and 1703, walked from Liineburg to the Celle 
Schloss to hear the Duke’s orchestra play French music 
there. 

The book will be of great value to all who wish to know 
the facts in and surrounding Bach’s life. It reconstructs the 
material setting which has gone to the making of it. But 
that it brings before us with any clearness the figure and 
character of Bach, the man, cannot be claimed for it. Mr. 
Terry says of Spitta’s work: ‘‘ Its fabric grew to such pro- 
portions that Bach fades out of sight, a nebulous figure in 
an eclipsing frame, obliterated under a pitiless avalanche of 
exposition.’’ The same could be said not unjustly of his own 
work—only here the avalanche is not of exposition, but of 
details which touch merely the fringe of Bach's life. The 
fault is not Mr. Terry’s; it is the fault of time and of 
oblivion. The truth is that Mr. Terry tells us everything that 
is known about Bach, the man, but that everything is very 
little. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


A Citizen of Nantes, By G. M. MASON. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


This is a rather unusual story of the French Revolution 
In scme respects Mr. Mason follows the English tradition, 
which, as we grow older, becomes more depressing. The 
tradition is to have rovalist sympathies, paint the republi- 
cans as black as sin, and bring the hero and heroine across 
to England. This implies the damnation of France and 
treats brutally a matter—the nature of the republicans— 
which we have learnt from Michelet and Anatole France to 
consider with the greatest caution. Mr. Mason’s hero is a 
young priest, Prosper, secretary to his patron, the Abbé 
Maurent, who is imprisoned in Nantes for refusing to take 
the Oath to the Republic. On the night of one of Carrier’s 
‘*novades,’’ Prosper escapes and is sheltered by Marthe 
Angerrac, who lives with her father, a retired sea captain of 
strong republican and anti-clerical feelings, and her younger 
sister, Virginie. After a few months of liberty with the 
Angerracs, during which time he falls in love with Marthe, 
he is again thrown into prison, but, at the end of the Carrier 
terror, he is released, and he escapes to England. In Eng- 
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land, he finds work, meets his parents, is reunited with 
Marthe, and becomes a member of Peterhouse College (sic), 
Cambridge. Prosper and Marthe are quite real. Marthe is 
an angel, but she is human; she is even plain, but that 
makes her still more of an angel. The English scenes 
are interesting. 


. * * 


Successful Advertising. By PHILIP SMITH. 
(Smith’s Advertising Agency. 21s.) 
This book, planned by the author on the fiftieth anniver- 

sary of Smith’s Advertising Agency, is at once a practical 
guide to advertising practice and a ready reference book. 
The author’s purpose is to inspire those who are not adver- 
tisers with an intelligent understanding of modern advertis- 
ing and an appreciation of its value. Not only is the book 
interesting to prospective advertisers, but it is likely to be- 
come the standard reference work of men already engaged in 
advertising work, and for students it is a mine of easily 
accessible information. The book is divided up into various 
sections with numerous cross references to facilitate easy 
reference, whilst the format and type display of the pages 
are all that one can desire. The technical section is compre- 
hensive and well supported by illustrations, whilst the speci- 
mens of type faces are particularly useful to the practical 
advertiser. Advertiser and layman alike will find the book 
useful and interesting. 


Jubilee Edition. 


* . * 


The Story of Picture Printing in England during the Nineteenth 
Century : Forty Years of Wood and Stone. By C. T. CoURT- 
NEY LEWIS. (Sampson, Low. £3 3s.) 

To describe and illustrate the imperfect beginnings of a 
new mechanical method of artistic reproduction such as 
colour-printing, especially when its first progeny comes into 
being during a period not at all distinguished for taste or 
sense of design, may seem a somewhat thankless under- 
taking. Mr. Courtney Lewis, however, attacks his subject 
with a gusto which is not marred by hypersensitive esthetic 
feeling and is able to give us the fruits of a long research 
into its technical and historical aspects. The amount of 
information he has collected is immense: the book is a sort 
of catalogue raisonné of the various productions of the prac- 
titioners of colour-printing, both in book-illustration and in 
prints of larger size, during the nineteenth century, with 
biographical details and accounts of the different processes 
used. Many of the illustrations have, one would say, no 
artistic merit whatever—they are bad in design, bad in 
colour, bad in execution: others—the less ambitious ones 
which were kept well within the limits of their medium and 
designed expressly for it—are more successful, and have a 
certain Victorian charm. It is as a historical and technical 
work that the book has value. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue ‘‘ Contemporary Review ”’ prints Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
valedictory address to the meeting at Oxford of the Liberal 
Summer. School—‘‘ Patriotism and Peace.’’ The “ Fort- 
nightly *’ has an article by J. H. Harley on ‘‘ The Outlawry 
of War ’”’ which deals with the Kellogg Peace Pact, and the 
‘‘Round Table’’ has an article on the same subject and 
gives the final form of the Pact in an Appendix. George 
Glasgow concludes a discussion of the Pact in the ‘* Con- 
temporary *’ :— 

“By the Kellogg treaty at least fifteen nations in the 
first instance, and probably many more in the further in- 
stance, ‘ persuaded that the time has come when a frank 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy 
should be made...’ will categorically by the terms of the 
treaty undertake such a renunciation. At any rate most of 
the Governments of the world, the most civilized, have been 
cumulatively protesting their pacifism. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that the first step towards living up to something 
is to have something to live up to.” 


There is an article in the ‘‘ Contemporary ”’ on ‘‘ Egypt 
To-day,’’ by Arthur Ponsonby, and one on ‘* Syria—Yester- 
day and To-day,’’ by H. Charles Woods. Owen Tweedy 
writes on ‘‘ Egypt Without Zaghlul”’ in the ‘‘ Fortnightly,” 
and the same paper has ‘‘Germany’s Enrichment,” by 
Robert Long. In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ Vernon Bart- 
lett writes on ‘‘ Affairs Abroad,’’ and includes a discussion of 
the Peace Pact and some speculations on Balkan politics. 
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Turning from Foreign to Colonial Affairs, the ‘‘ Round 
Table’ has a leading article on ‘‘ The Task of the Simon 
Commission.’’ George Glasgow writes amusingly in the 
‘* Contemporary Review ”’ on ‘‘ ‘Jix ’ and the Foreign Office.”’ 
There is an article in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ on Lord Haldane 
by ‘“‘A Tory.’ Hamilton Fyfe writes in the ‘* Review of 
Reviews’ on ‘‘ Liberal-Labour Union.’ The ‘“ Socialist 
Review’ has ‘‘ The Labour Party Programme,’’ by the 
Editor, and ‘t‘ The Safeguarding Duties,” by Lord Arnold, 
which is the material of his speech in the House of Lords 
of last July, made over into article form, and to be con- 
tinued in the next issue of the paper. -_ 

Among papers on general subjects there is ‘‘ The Noise 
Question,’’ by Henry Spooner (‘‘ Nineteenth Century’), “ It 
is a strange fact,’’ he writes, ‘‘ that many professional men, 
in writing on the subject of noise, tacitly assume that traffic and 
industrial noises cannot be abated, and suggest that, this being 
so, we should learn to enjoy them. This common fallacy can- 
not be too emphatically denounced, as such statements display 
a lamentable amount of ignorance as to the pathological 
powers of the modern engineer.’’ The writer concludes with 
the statement that, ‘‘ preventable noise being a _ world- 
problem, an appeal should be made to the Medical Organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations to consider its abatement in 
the cause of humanity.’’ Apparenily, distracting noises have 
a bad effect even on people who do not consciously suffer 
from them, so there is some hope that the question of their 
abatement may interest others besides the Anglo-Saxon 
members of the Health Council. So far as suffering con- 
sciously from noise is concerned, of course, the Mediterranean 
races are not only immune, but appear to derive definite 
pleasure from it. Professor Spooner might have thrown some 
light on this interesting fact in his article. Other articles on 
general subjects are ‘‘ Private Flying,’’ by Colonel Moore- 
Brabazon (‘‘ Empire Review’), ‘‘ Birds of the South,’ by 
H. J. Massingham (‘‘ English Review ’’), and ‘*‘ The Problem 
of Our Voluntary Hospitals,’’ by George Quinlan Roberts 
(‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’). 

The Summer Number of ‘‘ Commerce ’’ has ‘‘ Souvenirs 
d’un Fantéme: Fragments,’’ by Léon-Paul Fargue ; 
‘** Actualité,’’ by Valery Larbaud, and an article on Pushkin 
by D. S. Mirsky. In ‘ Life and Letters’ there is the first 
part of an apparently very Early Victorian story called 
‘Belinda: A Tale of Affection in Youth and Age,”’ by 
Hilaire Belloc, amusingly done. Oliver Brett writes in the 
same paper on ‘‘ The Rare Books of Living Authors,’ and 
Gordon Craig ‘‘ On Signora Eleonora Duse.’’ The Editor in 
his Reflections answers some critics who have complained of 
an absence of ‘‘ soul’’ in ‘‘ Life and Letters.’’ If ‘‘ soul” 
means what it seems to, its absence is a refreshing feature 
of this new publication. There are two yet newer papers 
to be mentioned this month: ‘‘ The Creative Adventure,”’ 
and ‘‘ The London Aphrodite.’ The first is ‘‘ a bi-monthly 
Magazine for the Uncivilized Aristocracy. Revolutionarily 
Constructive: Human and Impersonal: Individually Uni- 
versal, created by the Schola Vitez.’’ The ‘t London Aphro- 
dite,’ on the other hand, is edited by Jack Lindsay and 
P. R. Stephensen, and ‘‘is a deliberate attempt to reaffirm 
Beauty, critically and constructively, in six numbers only 
concerned with delight not disintegration.’’ There is a short | 
story by Liam O’Flaherty, otherwise the contents of this 
first number of the six do not appear to have any artistic 
value. 

















W. J. LOCKE’S 
New Novel 
7/6 net. 


“ Readers of this book will always recall 
Mr. Locke’s ‘ Joshua’ as one of the strongest 
characters he has evolved during his career 
as a novelist.” —Public Opinion. 





A LIBRARY LIST. 

By Elizabeth Murray. 
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By William Garrett. 

By George Preedy. 
By John Ferguson. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 
THE FASCINATION OF A TWIN-TOP GEAR 


FEW weeks ago I was congratulating the Sales 
Manager of a we Il- known British firm upon the efforts 
his designer and production chief had made to turn out 

a new model of sterling merit. I had just made a tour of the 
factory and had been tremendously impressed with the care 
that was being taken to produce a first-class car from the 
best of materials. 

‘“ With one-shot lubrication of the chassis it would be 
beyond criticism,’’ I remarked. 

The Sales Manager nodded approvingly. ‘‘ And with a 
twin-top gear it would be the ideal car of its class and 
rating,’’ he added. 

During the past three weeks I have been touring with an 
American visitor who has owned Packard, Cadillac, La Salle, 
Pierce-Arrow, Stutz, and Marmon cars, and who this season 
has bought a big Graham-Paige, which, on the strength of 
its twin-top gear equipment, is creating record sales. My 
friend from the West is most enthusiastic about it. The 
‘* low-top,’’ he says, is dead silent and is used for city use 
The *‘ high-top,’’ with a gear ratio of a little over 3 to 1, 
gives a maximum speed on the open road of about eighty 
miles an hour. 

To Americans who have not been accustomed to more 
than the orthodox three-speed gear sets, with a rather low 
‘*top,’’ four speeds seem an advance. Many of us have 
enjoyed their advantages for years, but I am sure we should 
all welcome the Graham-Paige type, and I am wondering 
who will be the first British manufacturer to include it in 
his specification. 


WIDE-AWAKE HOTEL-KEEPERS 

My visitor has much to say in praise of British cars and 
British motorists, but he thinks our hotel-keepers are not so 
keenly alive to their own interests as they might be. ‘* The 
most far-seeing of our hotel proprietors place a higher store 
on the patronage of owner-drivers,’’ says he. ‘‘ When you 
put up at their doors there is a man ready to take charge 
of your car. He takes it to the garage, where it is washed, 
polished, and greased, and when you want it again it is 
brought to the hotel entrance. The service, including the 
garage accommodation for one night, costs you a dollar.” 

These Notes are being scribbled on the promenade of a 
seaside resort in North Wales. My companion is intensely 
amused with the picture which he sees from his comfortable 
car seat. There are hundreds of small vehicles loaded with 
holiday parties. Between the showers children rush out on 
to the beach, then when the rain begins to fall again they 
scurry back. The American suggests that there will be no 
necessity to build more promenade shelters: ‘‘ Every party 
has its own portable shelter, which is used, as required, as 
a café, reading-room, writing-room, or rest-room. Your baby 
cars wouldn't interest Americans very much, but here they 
seem just the right thing.” 

My chatty and observant friend is amazed at the readi- 
ness with which our youngsters distinguish the various 
makes of cars on the road. His own boy of eight takes 
no interest in this ‘‘ spotting game.’’ At home, I am told, 
he and his mates spend their leisure time building aeroplanes 
and gliders. 


SOMETHING NEW-—NOT FROM AMERICA 

But the lad has found an instrument on my facia board 
which holds his attention. It is a galometer, made by the 
Autovac Manufacturing Co., Stockport. Neither he nor his 
father has seen such a gadget before, and every few minutes 
they engage in a mental calculation and then tell me exactly 
how the fuel consumption is working out under varying road 
conditions. What astonishes them most is that at the end 
of a day the average consumption for the whole tour is 
found to be within a decimal of 22 miles per gallon—not bad 
for a big car in full touring trim! 

We had the choice of three or four 1928 cars for the trip, 
but I preferred a five-year old 20-70 h.p. Crossley, with a 
very commodious body and generous sized luggage grid. 
This trusty steed is still a perfect joy to drive, and calls for 

no attention whatever except the replenishment of the fuel 
tank and a little addition to the oil sump every three or four 
hundred miles. It is reliability personified. 
RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motor inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his com- 
ments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 
Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHENZUM, 38, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS —Uproariously Funny 

H. MOTTRAM —Supernatural Tale 
R CLAUD SCHUSTER = —on Mountaineering 

. E. W. MASON —in a brilliant serial 
A. G. BOULENGER —on Zoo Babies 
A. A. IRVINE —a Tale of the Tropics 
Other features include :—Films—The Theatre—Finance— 


Fashions for Men and Women—Popular Science—Bridge— 
Dulac’s Crossword Puzzle. 
CHOOSE YOUR CAREER—DON’T DRIFT | 
By the Headmaster of Harrow 
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THE NEW LOTUS - EATERS 


TRAVELS TUNIS 
BY DOROTHY BUCK. nt. 15/- NET 





“A gay and charming book of travel.”—Daily Express. 


“A book for people just like us—people who like good 
food and bathrooms and adventures and hate other 
tourists and haven’t much money— people who like 
romance without fleas.”—The Authoress. 


“An odd kind of travel book—a mixture of Baedeker, 
Mr. Norman Douglas, and the Arabian Nights. There 
is plenty of entertainment in this book.”—Daily Neus. 


“Many will long to see the quaint and brilliant things 
of which she writes so well.”—Saturday Review. 


“It would have been amusing to have met this couple 
on their travels.”— Daily Express. 
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Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 


have the honour to announce 


DUCHESS OF 
YORK. 


An Intimate and Authentic Life Story. including 
many details hitherto unpublished. told with 
the personal wie” of Her Royal Highness. 


LADY: CYNTHIA-AS QUITH 


In one large handsome volume, gilt. Illustrated with a coloured 
frontispiece of Her Royal Highness, and with 64 half. tone 
illustrations on art paper. At the popular orice of 7/6 
net. Ready 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON & Co.'s Important New 
Ausumn Books ready shortly at all booksellers and librartes. 





AS Selection 
POLITICAL MEMOIRS Illustrated 24s, net 
By H.R.H. Prince Nicholas of Greece 


Author of “ My Fifty Years,” ete. A volume which is at once vitally intercsting 
and revealing : ; _ eeeeaoe 
THE CAMPAIGN IN GALLIPOLI Illustrated 218, net 
By Hans Kannengtesser 
(Prussian and Turkish Major-General, Retired), with an introduction by Marsha 
Liman von Sanders Pasha. The whole book is full of interest, with a vivid 
description of the life and organisation of the Turkish army in modern fighting. _ 
EASTERN WINDOWS with 12 beautiful coloured plates, 218, net 
By E.izabeth Keith 


A magnificent volume of glimpses of Japan, China and other tasterm lands. With 
reproductions of colour prints of rare beauty 

















Send for List No. 


HUTCHINSON -« 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 1/ y Aas 











The Only International Monthly of Great Britain. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The SEPTEMBER issue contains a pene- 
trating article on the international aspect 
of the U.S.A. Elections; an account of 
the Socialist International at Amsterdam ; 
an appreciation of Raditch, and a forecast 
of the Ninth Assembly at Geneva: 


Cartoons; Reviews. 





SEE NEXT MONTH'S 
“FOREIGN AFFAIRS” 


which will appear under the Editorship of 
NORMAN ANGELL. 


3d. Monthly. Published Ist. 


Annual Subscription, 4/- British Empire, 
5/- Abroad (post free). 


WRITE TO FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
34, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


The Quarterly Fowrnal of the ROYAL ECONOMIC SOCIETY. 


SEPTEMBER, 1928. 
CONTENTS : 

THE INSTABILITY OF CAPITALISM 
Prof. J. Schumpeter 
THE REPRESENTATIVE FIRM Lionel Robbins 

THE INDIAN RESERVE BANK AND SIR B. 

BLACKETT’S WORK IN INDIA Prof. A. J. Saunders 
BUSINESS FORECASTING Prof. J. H. Jones 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF REPARATIONS A. F. 
THE UNITED STATES BALANCE OF TRADE IN 1927 
J. M. Keynes 











Price Six Shillings net. 


London: MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. Martin's Street, 
London. W.C.2, 


Applications for Fellowship to the Secretary, Royal Economic 


Society, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C.2. Annual 
Subscription £1 1s. The subscription includes the quarterly 
ECONOMIC JOURNAL, an Economic History Series, Statistical 








Bulletins and Memoranda, and sundry important publications at 
reduced prices. Life Composition, £10 10s. 











OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS AND OTHERS 


We specialize in finding the difficult and out-of-print book. 
New and secondhand books in every department of Litera- 
ture, English and Foreign, expeditiously supplied. Good 
Books purchased and highest prices paid. Catalogues 
310, English Lit. from 1800 to the Present; 311, Indian 
Literature. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE | 


Tel.: 862. Telegrams and Cables: Heffer Cambridge. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 
THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


CANADIAN NEWSPRINT 

HE market in the City is once again revolving around 

New York. Last week was the mest active enjoyed 

by the New York Stock Exchange since the reaction 

in June. Many stocks have established new high levels 
in the excited dealings last Saturday, when the turnover 
exceeded 2,000,000 the two hours. This 
provoked by what were regarded as favourable trade re- 
ports. The statistics of the Nationa] Bank of 
showed that the 310 companies analyzed lad increased 
by 8 per cent. their income in the first six months of 12s 
as compared with the first half of 1927, but, excluding 
General Motors and U.S. Steel Corporation, the gain was 
only 6 per cent., and of the 310 companies, 120 actually 
showed smaller profits, coal declining by 61 per cent., rail- 
way equipment by 34 per cent., building materials by 16 
per cent., and iron and steel by 8 per cent. Railways 
income was down by 2 per cent. The important gain was 
caused by oil 4 per cent., chemicals 13 per cent., motors 
23 per cent., motor equipment 26 per cent., and copper 
15 per cent. The reports were therefore somewhat patchy. 
The fact that 213 companies showed no increase in 
profits for the first quarter, but 19 per cent. gain in the 
second quarter made the trend of business appear altogether 
good to the ** bull ’? operators. On the other hand, the 
more conservative are shaking their heads at the high level 
of industrial stocks as compared with a year ago, and are 
confidently predicting another break in stock market prices. 


shares in was 


Commerce 


* + 7 


The New York position is undoubtedly of great impor- 
tance to the London Stock Exchange at the present time. 
The City pages of the daily Press are now preparing specu- 
lators to expect livelier markets this month. The firmness 
of markets is described as a sign of better things to come. 
But in this country we have no favourable trade reports 
outside some of the sheltered new industries to form the 
basis of a ** bull ’? movement on the Stock Exchange. Indeed 
it is probably because the trade of this country is suffering 
a general set-back that the stock markets have been com- 
paratively firm in August. Dealings which would be going 
hack into the trade if the outlook were favourable are 
being directed to the Stock Exchange as the only possible 
outlet for making money. In these conditions the 
London Stock Exchange market is apt to take its tone 
from New York. The selling of Inter-Bourse stocks by 
New York operators or a rise in money rates in New York, 
reacting upon the money rate in London, has an imme- 
diately unfavourable influence upon London markets. Inci- 
dentally as long as the Federal Reserve Authorities con- 
tinue to fight the Wall Street operators by puting up money 
rates, money will remain dear in Great Britain and no 
great improvement in trade can be expected. On the other 
hand, the fact that public savings are to a much greater 
extent being invested or speculated with on the Stock 
Exchange to-day means that the markets will not be with- 
out their individual features. 


* * * 


A firm of London stock brokers have issued to their 
clients a report on the position of the Canadian newsprint 
industry with some remarks on three Canadian newsprint 
companies. The tendency with most industries that have 
to meet a rapidly increasing demand is to overdevelop 
their productive capacity. This is what the Canadian news- 
print industry has done, and the cutting of newsprint prices 
this year has precipitated a crisis. The Canadian Newsprint 
Company, which was the selling organization, con- 
trolling over 60 per cent. of the Canadian output, has 
completely lost its hold over the market, and important 
companies, including Price Brothers, have withdrawn from 
its organization. Sir Herbert Holt and Mr. Gundy, of Wocd, 
Gundy & Co., whose associates control the Canada Power 
and Paper Company, have been trying to bring back the 


INDUSTRY— BRITISH 


INTERNATIONAL PICTURES 


recessionists to the fold of the Canadian newsprint industry, 
but until they have bought the independent companies it 
does not appear likely that they will be successful. The 
most telling argument on their side is that the International 
Paper Co., the most important American producer, with 
large interests in Canada, is sympathetic. Meanwhile, it 
is worth considering whether some Canadian newsprint 
shares are not selling after the slump at attractive prices. 
This brokers’ report shows that the Canada Light and Power 
Company is actually quoted in the market at a price lower 
than its real book value. The 680,000 common shares of 
Canada Power and Paper have a book value at Decem- 
ber 31st, 1927, of $25 per share. Since then its subsidiary, 
the Laurentide Company, has sold its Laurentide Power 
Company shares for a consideration which gives the Canada 
Power and Paper $10,800,000 in cash and 72,000 shares 
of Shawinigan Water and Power, selling recently at $90— 
which brings the book value of Canada Power and Paper 
common shares up to $50. Yet these shares, not having 
received a dividend, are selling to-day at $30. 


Our criticism of the film companies promoted since 
the Government introduced protection for the British film 
industry is not vitiated by the satisfactory first report of 
British International Pictures. That Company, only made 
publie in October, 1927, was established in its studios 
at Elstree before the Film Act was brought out. More- 
over British International Pictures occupies a very special 
position. It owns distributing companies throughout the 
world, including Wardour Films in this country, Sudfilm 
in Germany, and Sascha Film in Austria, and it has now 
bought Lord Beaverbrook’s controlling interest in First 
National Pathé, which gives it control not only of the Pathé 
distributing organization, but also the right to make 
British quota pictures for the First National Pictures Incor- 
porated, and to distribute their American pictures in Great 
Britain. British International have also obtained distribu- 
tion for English pictures in the United States and Canada, 
the aim of al] British producers, through World Wide Pic- 
tures Incorporated, in which Dillon Read are interested. 
The capital of British International Pictures is now 
£750,000, of which £250,0000 is in preference shares. 
According to the Chairman, the Company will earn £100,000 
a year from its interest in Wardour Films and First National 
Pathé alone, apart from the profits to be derived from 
the production of its Elstree studios. The balance-sheet 
shows a healthy position with £150,000 in cash, of which 
part will be devoted to building additional] studios. If 
anyone has faith in the future of British pictures he might 
consider as a gamble the 5s. shares of British International 
Pictures at 12s., but he must reflect upon the curious fact 
that Lord Beaverbrook evidently does not share this faith. 
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